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Horlick’s Malted Milk is composed of pure, full-cream milk, 
Pasteurized, combined with the extracts of malted wheat and barley, 
forming a palatable, highly nutritious food, partially predigested 
and easily assimilated. 

Excellent for Infants, Invalids, the Aged and Travellers. 
erable to tea, coffee or cocoa as a table drink. 

Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete food in itself, hence the 
danger of using impure cow’s milk is overcome, since our product 
requires no addition of milk. 

Prepared without cooking, by simply dissolving the powder in 


Pref- 


water. 
Malted Milk tablets dissolve readily in the mouth. 
Samples sent, prepaid, upon request. Sold by all druggists. 


HORLICK’S FOOD CO., DEPT. F, 
Manufacturers of Pure Malted Foods, 
RACINE, WISCONSIN, U.S. A. 


FOREIGN DEPOT: 
$4 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 
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PURE WHITE. 


VORY SOAP has proved itself great enough 
to survive a score of substitutes. All 
good things are imitated. The many 


imitations only prove the worth of Ivory and 


the demand for it. 


what 


We are only telling you 
you can find out for yourself by buying 


a single cake of Ivory Soap. The price is two 
or three cents higher than cheap yellow soap; 


but it costs more to make it. 


You can afford 


to pay ten times as much rather than use 
anything cheaper. 








A NEW YEAR'S DINNER-PARTY. 











OTHING is more delightful than to see bright, 

N young, rosy-cheeked, joyous faces around a New 

Year’s table, full of life and good cheer, talKing 

of their plans for the coming months, and of the de- 

lightful things they have received and expect to enjoy. 
We wish them all 


“A Happy New Year.” 


But to those who are sickly and delicate, without 
appetite, and cannot enjoy their New Year’s dinner, we 
also bring them good cheer. They soon can have rosy 
cheeks and be strong and well if they will take the old 
and reliable food-medicine—SCOTT’S EMULSION of 
Cod Liver Oil. A little of it three or four times a day 
will make them hungry, so they can take and digest their 
ordinary food. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, New York. 


Send for Free Sample. Mention this paper. 




















GENUINE Mocha and Java blended 


and roasted by our special proc- 


ess that gives it a flavor all its own 
—unlike the flavor of any other cof- 


fee. 


It has taken us years to pro- 


duce this flavor and the secret is our. 


It requires no premiums to sell 


“White House.” It sells because it’s 


The Only ‘‘ Best’’ 
Coff 


ee. 





Sold only in one and two-pound cans. 


We send free an interesting book 





(illustrated) about coffee and spice. 
Send your name and your grocer’s. 


_ DWINELL-WRIGHT 
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An 


rphan 


in Y Search of a Home 


BY MARSHALL L SAUNDERS 





In Ten Chapters.—Chapter One. 


HE crows had come 

back. With the fash- 

ionables of Maine they 
had gone south for the win- 
ter, but now, on the third 
day of March, the advance 
guard of the solemn black 
army soared in sight. They 
were cawing over the green 
pine woods of North Mars- 
den, they were cawing over the black spruces 
of South Marsden, and in Middle Marsden, 
where the sun had melted the snow on a 
few exposed knolls, they were having a 
chattering jubilation over their return to 
their summer haunts. 

“Land! Ain’t they sweet?” muttered a 
little girl who was herself almost as elfish 
and impish as a crow. She stood with 
clasped hands in the midst of a spruce 
thicket. Her face was upturned to the hot 
sun set in the hard blue of the sky. The 
sun burned her, the wind chilled her; but 
she remained motionless, except when the 
sound of sleigh-bells was heard. Then she 
peered eagerly out into the road. 

Time after time she returned to her 
hiding-place with a muttered, “No good!” 
She saw two gossiping women pass by, 
then a minister hurrying to the sick-bed of 
a parishioner, and then several loaded wood- 
sleds. Finally a hilarious jingle drew her 
hopefully from her retreat. 

Her small black eyes were screwed into 
two glittering points as she examined the 
newcomer. 

“He'll do!” she ejaculated. Then, with 
a half-caressing, half-threatening, “You'll 
get murdered if there’s a word out of you!” 
addressed to an apparent roll of cloth 
tucked among the spruce branches, she 
stepped out by the snake fence. 

“Hello, mister!’ 

The fat young man, bobbing over the 
“thank-you-ma’ams” of the snowy road, 
pulled himself up with a jerk in his small 





sleigh. 
“Coronation! Where did that voice come 
from? Hello, wood-lark!’’ as he observed 


the little girl peeping at him through the 
fence. “Is there a hawk in your nest?” 

“Who be you?” she asked. 

“T’ve got an awful pretty name,” he 
replied, flicking his whip over the snow- 
bank, “‘too pretty to tell.” 

“Who be you ?”’ she asked, pertinaciously. 

“Ever hear tell of a creamery shark?” 

“T didn’t know sharks favored cream,” 
she said, soberly. 

“They dote on it.’’ 

“Be you a creamery shark ?”’ 

“No—course not. I’m chasin’ one. 
a farmer.” 

The small, keen-eyed girl looked him over, 
surmising him to be the creamery shark him- 
self; he had a greasy appearance, befitting one 
with a fondness for cream. However, she did 
not care what he was if he served her purpose. 

“Will you give mea lift?’’ she asked. 

“A lift—where?” 

“Anywhere out o’ this,” and she pointed 
back to the smart white village up the river. 

“Now what be you?” he said, cunningly. 

“T be a runaway.’”’ 

“What you running from?” 

“T’m runnin’ from an orphan ’sylum.”’ 

“Good for you! Where you going?” 

“T’m goin’ to Orstralia.’’ 

“Better for you. What you going there for?” 

**Cause,” she said, firmly, “they know how 
to treat orphans there. They don’t shut ’em 
up together like a lot o’ sick pigs. They scatter 
’em in families. The gover’ment pays their 
keep till they get old enough to fend for 
themselves. 
and they work. 
in a newspaper.” 
“A ladyboard ?” 

“Yes—ladyboards has te run ’sylums.’’ 
“Course they do. Well, skip in, little ’un.’’ 


” 


I’m 


I heard a ladyboard readin’ it 


Then they get a sum of money | 





‘“There’s another passenger,” she said firmly, 
“and them as takes me, takes him.’’ 

“Have you got your granddaddy along ° 

“No, sir, but I’ve got something most as 
good as a granddaddy, and I’d thank you to 
keep a straight tongue when you speak of him.’’ 

The young man put the offending tongue in 
his cheek, and chuckled with amusement as 
the small, elfish figure disappeared in the wood. 
Presently she returned and thrust a good-sized 
bundle through the fence. 

“Give it a name,” said the young man. 
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ter 


“They'll never catch me!’’ she said 
at last, gleefully. “‘We’re going it like 
the wind.” 

The young man looked down at her. 
She had the appearance of a diminutive 
witch as she sat with one hand clasping 
her faded hat, the other holding firmly to 
the bundle on her lap. Her countenance 
was so much older and shrewder in some 
phases than in others that the young man 
was puzzled to guess her age. 

“Why, you ain’t got any cloak!” he said. 

“Why don’t you take the shaw] off that dog?’’ 
“No, sir,” she said, decidedly, “I don’t do 

that!” 

“Hold on; I’ve got a horse-blanket here, 
and he dived under the seat. “There!’’ and 
he wrapped it round her shoulders. 

“Thanks,’’ she said, briefly, and again her 
birdlike eyes scanned the road ahead. 

“Tlot cakes and syrup!” she exclaimed in a 
voice of resigned distress. ‘There’s the North 
Marsden ladyboard comin’! They must haye 
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“Why, see how it’s wigglin’! Must be some 
kind of an animal. Cat, weasel, rabbit, hen, 
dog —”’ 

“stop there!”’ she ejaculated. 
dog. His name’s Gippie.” 

“Well, I vum!” the young man said, good- 
naturedly, as she approached the sleigh and 
deposited the beshawled dog on his knees. 

“T guess this sleigh wa’n’t built for two,” 
she said, as she crawled in beside him. 

He clicked his tongue to the mare. 

“What did you try me for?” he asked. 
“There was an old boy ahead of me with a 
two-seated rig, and a youngster on the back 
seat. Why didn’t you join them?” 

She turned her little dark face toward him. 
“D’ye know what that old shellback would 
have done? He’d have druv me back to that 
*sylum. He looked too good. You looked like 
a bad one.’”’ 

“Much obliged,”’ he said, dryly. 

“T guess you’ve done bad things,” she said, 
inexorably. ‘“You’ve stolen pie and told lies 
and fed dogs and cats on the sly. I guess you’ve 
been found out.” 

The fat young man fell into a sudden reverie, 
and they passed several white fields in silence. 


“Let it be 


” 





*phoned her. Say, mister, let me sneak under 
here. If she holds you up you'll have to tell 
a lie.” 

The young man grinned delightedly as the 
little girl slipped under the lap-robe. A very 
grand sleigh approached with a befurred coach- 
man driving a pair of roan horses, and behind 
him a lady smothered in handsome robes. 

“Please stop!” the lady called pathetically 
to the approaching young man. 

The creamery shark pulled up his mare, and 
blinked thoughtfully at her. 

“Oh, have you seen a little girl,” the lady 
asked, excitedly, “‘a poor little girl, very thin 
and miserable, and with a brown dog limping 
beside her? She’s wandering somewhere— 
the unfortunate, misguided child! We have 
had such trouble with her at the Middle 
Marsden Asylum—the orphan asylum, you 
know. We have fed her and clothed her, and 
now she’s run away.’ 

The fat young man became preternaturally 
solemn. 

“Did she have black hair as lanky as an 
Injun’s?’’ he asked. 

“Yes, yes!” 


“Dark complected, with a kind of sickly 








green dress, and a sort of steely air, as if she'd 
dare the world?’ 

“That’s it—oh yes, she wasn’t afraid of any 
one.”’ 


“Then I've sighted your game,’ he said, 


gravely—very gravely, considering that the 
“game’’ was pinching one of his legs. “Just 
follow this road till you come to the three 


pine-trees at the cross. Then turn toward 
Spruceville.”’ 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! I’m ever so 
much obliged! But was she on foot or driv- 
ing?” 

“ Driving like sixty, sittin’ up beside a smooth 
old farmer with a red wig on, and a face as 
long as a church.’’ 

“A red wig!” exclaimed the lady. “Why, 
that’s Mr. Dabley! He’s one of our advisory 
committee.”’ 

“Dabley or Grabley, he’s driving with one of 
your orphans. I see her as plain as day, sittin’ 
beside him—brown face, faded black hat, sickly 
green frock, bundle on her lap.”’ 

“Farmer Dabley — incredible! 
one horse or two?”’ 


Had he 


“A pair, ma’am,—a light-legged team,—a 
bay and a cream.” 
“T’ll give him a piece of my mind!” said 


the lady, warmly. 

Her coachman started his horses, and the 
little girl under the robe was beginning to 
breathe freely when a shout from the young 
man brought her heart to her mouth. “Say, 
ma’am, was that a striped or a plain shawl 
she had her dog wrapped in?” 

“Striped. She had the impudence to 
steal it from the matron, and leave a note 
saying she did it because her jacket was 
locked up and she was afraid her dog would 
freeze. I’m under a great obligation to 
you, sir.” 

“No obligation,” he said, lifting his hat. 
“I’m proud to set you on the chase after 
such a bad young one. That’s your girl, 
ma’am. Her shawl was striped. I didn’t 
tell you she had the impudence to ask me to 
take her in.”’ 

“Not really, did she?” the lady called 
back. Then she added, wonderingly, “But 
I thought you met her driving with Farmer 
Dabley ?”’ 

They had both turned round, and were 
talking over their shoulders. There was a 
terrible commotion under the lap-robe, and 
the young man felt that he must be brief. 

“If you bark I’ll break your neck!"’ he 
heard the refugee say in a menacing whis- 
per, and to cover a series of protesting 
growls he shouted lustily, “Yes, ma’am, 
but first I passed her on foot. Then I 
turned back, and she was with the farmer. 
That young one has got the face of a 
government mule, but I’m used to mules, 
and when she asked me I said, ‘’Pears to 
me, little girl, you favor a runaway, and 
I’ve no room for runaways in this narrow 
rig, ‘specially as I’m taking a bundle of 
clothing to my dear old father’—likewise 
a young pig,’’ he added, as there was a 
decided squeal from between his feet. 

“Thank you, thank you!” came faintly 
after him as he started off at a spanking gait. 

“You're badder than I thought you were,”’ 
came reproachfully from the tumbled head 

peeping above the lap-robe. 

“You're grateful!’’ he said, ironically. 

“T’m bad, but I only asked the Lord to 
forgive the lies I’d got to tell,’’ said the little 
girl, as she once more established herself on the 
seat. ‘“‘You should have said, ‘No, ma’am, I 
didn’t see the little girl,’ and druv on.” 

“T guess you’re kind of mixed 
opinions,”’ he remarked. 

“T aint mixed in my mind. I see things as 
straight as that ‘ere road,” she replied. “I 
said, ‘This is a bad business, for I’ve got to 
run away, but I’ll be as square as I can.’”’ 

She paused suddenly, and her companion 
asked, ““What’s up with you?”’ 

“Nothing,” she said, faintly, 
if there was a rat inside o’ me. 
any crackers round, have you ?’’ 

“No, but I’ve got somethin’ better,’’ and he 
drew a flask from the pocket of his big ulster 
and put it to her mouth. 

Her nostrils dilated. 
girl.” 

“Loyal Legion—what’s that?’’ 


“ Beware of bottles, beware of cups, 
Evil to him who evil sups.” 


and he laughed. 


in your 


“only I feel as 
You ain't got 


“T’m a Loyal Legion 


“Oh, a temperance crank !’’ 
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last night.”’ 
The little girl ate with avidity the section of 
a rich fruit loaf he handed her. 
“How about your dog?’’ asked the young | 
man. 


“Oh, I guess he ain’t hungry,” she said, putting | the bed,” said the landlady. “What’s in that/ up her knife and fork. 
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“Well, here’s a hunk of cake 1 put in my pocket | Mrs. Minley, noticing the longing glance cast | just ’cause it’s such a long way to Orstralia, 


at it. 
“Well, I guess 1 will,” said ’Tilda Jane, 


| placing her bundle on a chair and stooping down | 


to unloose her shoes. 
“Stop till I get some newspapers to put on 


}and I don’t know no one. I wish you was 


| goin’.”’ 
“T wish 1 was, but I ain’t. Come on, now, eat 
| your supper.’ 


“T suppose I be a fool,’”’ she muttered, picking 


a morsel against the brown muzzle thrust from | package? It’s moving!” and she stared at the | was.” And then she devoted herself assiduously 


the shawl. “ Everything was locked up last. 
night, and there wa’n’t enough lunch for him 
and me. See, he ain’t for it. He knows when 
hunger stops and greed begins—that’s poetry 
they taught us.” 

“Tell us about that place you’ve been raised— 
no, stop, you’re kind of peaked-lookin’. Settle 
down an’ rest yourself till we pull up for dinner. 
T’ll gabble on a bit if you’ll give me a starter.” 

“T guess you favor birds and things, don’t 
you ?”’ she observed, shrewdly. 

“Yes; do you?” 

“Sometimes I think I’m a bird,” she said, | 
vehemently, “or a worm or something. If I 
could have caught one o’ them crows this morn- 
ing I’d have hugged it and kissed it. Ain’t they 
lovely ?”’ 

“Well, I don’t know "bout lovely,”’ said the 
young man in a judicial manner, “but the crow, 
as I take him, is a kind of long-suffering orphan 
among birds. From the minute the farmers turn 
up their furrows under the snow, the crow 
works like fury. Grubs just fly down his red 
throat and grasshoppers aren’t nowhere, but 
because he now and again lifts a hill of potatoes 
an’ pulls a mite of corn when it gets toothsome, 
and makes way once in so often with a fat 
chicken that’s a heap better out o’ the world | 
than in it, the farmers are down on him, the | 
legislature won’t protect him, an’ the crow, 
man’s good friend, gets shot by everybody and 
everything.” 

“T wish I was a queen!” said the little girl, 
passionately. 

“Well, sissy, if you ever get to be one, just 
unmake a. few laws that are passed to please the 
men who have influence. Here in Maine you 
might take the bounty off bob-cats and let ’em 
have their few sheep, and you might stand 
between the mink and the spawning trout, and 
if you want to put a check on the robins who 
make war on the cherries an’ strawberries, I 
guess it would be more sensible than chasin’ up 
the crows.” 

“I’m remarkin’ that you don’t beat your 
horse,”’ said his companion, abruptly. 

“That mare,”’ said the young man, reflectively, 
“is as smart as I be, and sometimes I think a 
thought smarter.” 

“You wouldn’t beat that little dog?” she said, 
holding up her bundle. 

“Not much I wouldn’t!”’ 

“T like you!”’ she said, emphatically. “I guess 
you ain’t as bad as you look.” 

The young man frowned slightly and fell into 
another-reverie, which was broken by a sudden 
acceleration of the horse’s speed. They 

| 
| 


coming out of woodland, and beheld the roof of 
the old Moss Glen Inn, elm-shaded, half covered 
by creeping vines. It is a favorite resort of 
travellers in the eastern part of Maine. 

“There’s the place a good dinner can be got 
quicker’n any other country hotel in the length 
and breadth of the State of Maine,” said the 
shark. 

“Why?” asked ’Tilda Jane. 

“Because there’s a smart woman at the head 
of it. And there she is—always on hand.” 

A round, good-natured face crowning a rotund, 
generous figure, smiled at them from the kitchen 
window; but while the eyes smiled, the thick, 
full lips uttered a somewhat different message to 
a tall, thin woman bending over the stove. 

“Ruth Ann, here’s that soapy Hank Dillson 
round again, takin’ in the farmers, as usual— 
gettin’ ’em engaged to pay for separators and 
machinery and buildings more than are needed, 
considering the number of their cows. He’s got 
a washed-out-lookin’ young one with him. She’ll 
make a breach in the victuals, I guess.’ 

Ruth Ann, who was her sister and helper in 
household affairs, came and looked over her 
shoulder just as Dillson sprang from the sleigh. 
Mrs. Minley stepped to the door, and stood 
bobbing and smiling as he turned to her. 

“How de do, Mis’ Minley? Give this little | 
girl a place to lie down till dinner’s ready, will | 
you? She’s dead beat.” 

Tilda Jane walked gravely into the kitchen, | 
and although her head was heavy and her feet | 
as light as if they were about to waft her to | 
regions above, she took time to scrutinize the | 
broad face that would have been generous but | 
for the deceitful lips, and also to cast a glance at 
the hard, composed woman at the window, who 
looked as if her head, including the knob of | 
tightly curled hair at the back, had been carved | 
from flint. 

“Step right in this way,” said Mrs. Minley, 
bustling into a small bedroom on the ground 
floor. 

Tilda Jane was not used to being waited on, 
and for one proud moment she wished that the 
children in the orphan asylum could see her. 
Then a feeling of danger and insecurity overcame 
her, and she sank on one of the painted wooden 
chairs. 

“You’re done out,”’ said Mrs. Minley, sympa- 
thetically. “Are youa relation of Mr. Dillson’s?” 

“No, I ain’t.”’ 

“You can lie on that bed if you like,” said 





| his toe, the firelight on the wall 
| and snowy table, and the big lamp 


shawl. 

“It’s a dog.” 

“Mercy me! I don’t allow dogs in my house.” 

“All right,” said the little girl, patiently putting 
on her shoes again. 

‘*What you goin’ to do, child?” 

“I’m goin’ to the wood-shed. Them as won’t 
have my dog won’t have me.” 

“Land sakes, child, stay where you are! I 
guess he can’t do no harm if you’ll watch him.” 

“No, ma’am, he’ll not rampage. He’s little 
and he’s old and he’s lame, and he don’t care 
much for walkin’. Sometimes you’ll hear nothin’ 


| out o’ him all day but a growl or a snap.” 


The landlady drew away from the bundle, and 
after she had seen the tired head laid on the 
pillow, she softly closed the door of the room. 

In two minutes ’Tilda Jane was asleep. The 
night before she had not dared to sleep. To-day, 


| to the food. 

“Hi, now!” said the young man, twenty 
minutes later. “I guess you feel better, don’t 
you?” He was in excellent humor himself, and 
| sitting tilted back in his chair by the fireplace, 
| played a tune on his big white teeth with a 
toothpick. 
| “Yes, I guess I’m better,” said "Tilda Jane, 
soberly. ‘That was a good supper.” 

““Hadn’t you better feed your pup?” asked 
| the young man. “Seems to me he must be dead, 
| he’s so quiet.”’ 

“He’s plumb beat out, I guess,’ said the 
little girl, and she carefully removed the dog’s 
| queer drapery. 

| A little, thin, old brown cur staggered out, 
| with lips viciously rolled back and a curious 
unsteadiness of gait. 

“Steady, old boy!” said the young man. “My 


“T’ve often heard I | 
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“He don’t see very well,” said Tilda Jane, 
| firmly. “His eyes is poor.’’ 

“‘What’s the matter with bis tail? 
seem to be hung on right.” 

“It wabbles from having tin cans tied to it. 
| Gippie, dear, here’s a bone.”’ 

“Gippie, dear !’* muttered the young man. “1’d 

| shoot him if he was my dog!” 

| “If that dog died 1’d die!’ said the little girl, 
passionately. 

“We've got to keep him alive, then,”’ said the 
young man, good-humoredly. ‘“‘Can’t you give 
him some milk?” 

She poured out a saucerful and set it before 
him. The partially blind dog snapped at the 
saucer, snapped at her fingers until he smelled 
them and discovered whose they were; then he 
condescended to lick out of the saucer. 

“And you like that thing?” said the young 
man, curiously. 

“Like him? I love him!’’ said ’Tilda Jane, 
affectionately stroking the brown, ugly back. 

*‘And when did he give away that leg ?’’ 

She shook her head. “It’s long to tell. I 
| guess you’d ask me to shut up before I got 
| through.” Then she seemed to fall into a brown 
| study, while the creamery shark waited patiently, 


It don’t 


under the protection of the creamery shark, she soul and body, he hasn’t got but three legs! | expecting her every moment to begin the story 


could take her rest, her hunger satisfied by the 
cake he had given her in the sleigh. 

The shark crept in once to look at her. “Isn't 
she a sight,” he whispered to Mrs. Minley, who 
accompanied him—‘a half-starved monkey ?”’ 

She playfully made a thrust at his ribs. “Oh, 


| go long with you—always makin’ your jokes! 


How can a child look like a monkey ?”” 

He smiled, well pleased at her cajoling tone; 
then, stretching himself out in an armchair, he 
announced that dinner must be postponed for an 
hour to let the child have her sleep out. 

Mrs. Minley kept a pleasant face before him, 
but gave vent to some suppressed grumbling in 
the kitchen. With fortitude remarkable in a 
hungry man, he waited until one o’clock; then, 
losing patience, he ate his dinner, and telling 
Mrs. Minley that he had business in the neigh- 
borhood and would not be back until supper- 
time, he drove away in his sleigh. 

At six o’clock ’Tilda Jane felt herself gently 
shaken, and opening her eyes, she started up in 
alarm. 

“All right; ’tain’t the police,” said Mrs. 
Minley. “I know all about you, little girl. 
You needn’t be scared o’ me. Get up and have 
a bite o’ supper. Mr. Dillson’s goin’ away, and 
he wants to see you.” 

’Tilda Jane rose and put on her shoes in 
silence. Then she followed the landlady to the 
next room. For an instant she staggered back. 
She had never before seen such a 


| huge open fireplace, never had had 


such a picture presented to her in 
the steam-heated orphanage. It 
seemed as if these logs were giants’ 
bodies laid crosswise. The red 
flames were from their blood, that 
was being licked up against the 
sooty stones. Then the ghastliness 
vanished, and she approvingly 
took in the picture—the fat young 
creamery shark standing over the 
white cat and rubbing her with 


on the mantel. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed, turning 
round. “Did you make your sleep 
out ?”” 

“Yes, sir,” she said, briefly. 
“Where shall I put this dog?” 

“Don’t put him anywhere till we 
turn this cat out. Scat, pussy!” 
and with his foot he gently assisted 
the small animal toward the 
kitchen. 

“Now you can roast your pup 
here,” he said, pointing to the 
vacated corner. 

“Don’t touch him!” warned 
Tilda Jane, putting aside his out- 
stretched hand. “He nips worse’n 
a lobster.” 

“Fine dog that!”’ said the young 
man, ironically. “Come on, now, 
let’s fall to. I guess that rat’s 
rampagin’ again.” 

“Yes, he’s pretty bad again,” 
said ’Tilda Jane, demurely, and she seated her- 
self in the place indicated. 

Mrs. Minley waited on them herself, and as 
she passed to and fro between the dining-room 
and the kitchen, she bestowed many glances on 
the lean, lank little girl with the brown face. 

After a time she nudged Hank with her elbow. 
“Look at her!” 

Hank withdrew his attention for a minute from 
his plate to cast a glance at the downcast head 
opposite. Then he dropped his knife and fork. 
“Look here! I call this kind of low-down.” 

Tilda Jane raised her tearful eyes. 

“You’ve got ham an’ eggs and fried potatoes 
and toast, and two kinds o’ preserve, and hot 
rolls and coffee, and cake and doughnuts, which 
is more’n you ever got at the asylum, I’ll 
warrant, an’ yet you’re cryin’—and after all the 
trouble you’ve been to me! There’s no satisfyin’ 
some people !’” 

Tilda Jane wiped her eyes. “I ain’t cryin’ 
for the ’sylum,” she said, stolidly. “I’m eryin’ 












Whoa—you’re running into the table!’’ 


| of her dog’s lame leg. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 

















HE spring drive of logs 
g% down the West Canada 

Creek, art Adirondack 
stream, five years ago, was om 
remarkable for a number of 
|unusual events. To begin 
with, it was larger by millions 
of feet than any ever before 
floated down this stream. It 
was floated in record time, 
too, for the snow went off 
with a rush after the ice had 
gone out. Consequently the 
creek was brimming, and on this flood-tide came 
the logs by the tens of thousands. 

To roll stranded logs from the banks and to 
break the jams, there was a gang of more than 
sixty strong, daring men. ‘They rode the torrent 
and fell in a dozen times a week, but at last they 
learned caution. 

Bill Kennedy rode a 
log into Haskell’s rifts 
before he knew it one 
day. A mile of white 
water full of rocks was 
before him. Kennedy 
lost his courage, the more 
completely because his 
courage had never before 
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** HE WAITED WITH THE PIKE-POLE BALANCING.”’ 


failed him. He uttered a wild cry. Dan Cun- 


ningham saw his peril, and jumping to a passing 
log, pushed out to the rescue. 


It. was a wild 
race, but the approach of help steadied Kennedy 
and enabled him to keep his balance. Cunning- 


| ham, guiding his log into the swiftest current, 


overtook the helpless raftsman, and with his 
pike-pole steered both logs for shore. 
There was an eddy just a little way below, | 


}and Cunningham, with all his might, shoved | 


Kennedy’s log into it. But that thrust pushed 
his own far out, rolling and rocking. Kennedy 
was ashore in a moment, but before Cunningham 
could recover his balance the log he rode hit a 
rock; one end flew up, and the rescuer was 
thrown twenty feet into the air. He came down 
head first on a froth-covered rock and disap- 
peared. It was dark before the body was 
recovered. After that the men took the long 
way round, even at dinner-time. 

No man is a raftsman unless he can ride a log. 
So, in a lumbering country every riverside boy of | 





;men wanted time to think. 





ambition learns the knack on 
creek still waters. It is a 
good thing to know how to 
do. It means a good job 
when one grows up, and may 
be the saving of a life besides. 

Among the rest of the boys 

at Wilmurt, Will Conway, 
sixteen years old that spring, 
was renowned. He knew 
the creek, the places where 
the deer crossed it, the brooks 
that the minks followed and 
|the pools the trout lurked in. But he wasn’t 
| satisfied with the money he earned selling trout 
|and trapping mink. He wanted to make daily 
wages likea man. So he went to George Koch, 
the boss driver, and asked to go with his gang; 
but Koch told the lad he wasn’t big enough yet 
| to handle a cant-hook. 

| It was a heavy disappointment to Will. It 
hurt his pride; besides, the family needed the 
money. But as argument was of no avail, Will 
| was a mere spectator on the bank just above 
| Mad Tom’s Gorge when the driving crew arrived 
there on a Saturday morning. 

That was the best place on the creek to see 
the drive. A big boulder had come out of the 

deep water above the gorge and lodged there in 
midstream at the brink of the tumult, its broad, 
ugly head two feet above the surface level. 
Against it logs were hanging every minute, 
making the worst jam of the season. It was 
already two hundred yards long. 

The mere fact that it was a big jam was 
something, but that was not all. Whoever 
broke this jam must surely go through the gorge— 
a third of a mile of the wildest plunging water, 
where the flood piles up first against one rock 
ledge, then against the other, and finally glides 
into the foaming tumble at the head of Mad 
Tom’s pool, in which men have disappeared. 

Haskell’s rifts, broad, open and comparatively 
shallow, had cost Cunningham his life. Here 
was water tenfold worse. At sight of the jam 
above it the men hesitated and shook their heads. 
They ate their lunch of cheese, bread, canned 
beef and coffee. Some hoped the water would 
rise and lift the jam over the boulder; they 
pointed out that the stream was just then rising 
a bit, for it was higher in the center than at the 
sides. At any rate, a little delay would do no 
harm. 

At the head of the jam the water sucked and 
boiled, with little whirlpools diving into one 
another. On both sides it raced, wide, black 
and smooth, gurgling along the edges as it drew 
bits of ice and sticks under the ends of logs. 
Where the water was divided and its bed 
narrowed, the current ran swifter and swifter 
till, at the entrance of the gorge, the water was 
lined and the foam stretched out, and even the 
bubbles were oblong, slanted back by the wind 
or whisked off the surface into shining, evanes- 
cent threads. Under such conditions, — with 
the water sucking and boiling,— no man in the 
crew volunteered to go to the jam. Asa matter 
of business, the boss offered twenty-five dollars 
to the one who would try. 

There never was a log jam that river-drivers 
wouldn’t break sooner or later, no matter how 
high or rough the water, but in this case the 

And that was a 





S. SPBAR: 


boy’s opportunity. 
Will Conway’s father had been a noted jam- 


| breaker, and men of the crew who knew the 


boy relieved their uneasy feelings by joking with 
him a bit. 


“Why, Billy,” they said, “your dad would 
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have been out there hours ago if he were here. 
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his trouser-legs out of his stocking-tops; if he| pushed himself to shore and started up the road | down-stream, and Will accompanied them. 


3 


He 


He wa’n’t afraid of the gorge. Huh, I should | had to swim for it there wouldn’t be bags of | with his pike over his shoulder, beating the spray-| was to have a man’s wages for handling the 


say not! 
it—the only one as ever did it alive, I reckon, 
though some say they have. Them days they 
used to break jams with a cant-hook and ax, 


‘stead of dynamite. There was a jam just like | 


this one. You’d ought to have seen it, the way 
he rode the first log, stiddy as a wagon, and he 
saved his ax, too. Pity ther’ ain’t no such men 
alive nowadays !”’ 

Tothis bantering narrative Will listened with- 
out undue gravity, but after a while, unobserved 
by any one, he opened the cheese-box in which | 
were the dynamite and fuse used by the floaters | 
to blast jams and dangerous rocks. 
sticks of the stuff into his hip pockets, and a) 
length of fuse into his blouse. 

Then he went up the creek round the bend to 
his house and took a small corked bottle full of 


dry matches. The old pike-pole his father had | 


used was under the eaves of the wood-shed. 
He threw it over his shoulder and started for | 
the creek. 

He was soon afloat on a little log that was 
easy to guide, and he worked his way to the | 
middle of the stream, dodging or fending off | 
other logs. He watched the current ahead to} 
see that an unexpected drift did not carry him | 
out of his course; he stood with his knees 
slightly bent and his head forward, and the) 
quarter-inch spikes in the soles of his shoes 
gripped the log till it splintered. 

Ahead of him was the jam, with logs hitting | 
it every minute. Some of them dived out of | 
sight instantly. Others slued round sidewise | 


and climbed the back of the jam. The whole | 


head of the jam was rolling, twisting and heaving ; 
there could hardly be a more dangerous place for 
a man’s legs. 

To miss these rolling logs and yet find a landing 
was Will’s hope. To go too far down would be 
torisk the pitch into the gorge and the probability 
of being carried past the jam. Butas he plunged 
into a drift of logs and was unable to steer out of 
it in time, he had to take his chances as they 
came. 

There wasn’t really any great choice in the 
matter. It would be a leap for life, anyhow, 
wherever the log struck, and it might as well be 
a big leap as a little one. 

Will was within a hundred feet of the jam 
before any one saw him. Then a small boy 
shouted, ““There’s Will Conway on a log!” 


A hundred men, and as many women and | 
children, looked in time to see Will poise himself | 


for the leap as his log approached the jam. 
Instead of holding the pole for a mere balance as | 
he had been doing, he turned it parallel to his | 
log and stooped for a vaulting jump. 

Log after log struck, each with a heavy, | 
musical thump—a half-dozen of them. Sud- 
denly Will crouched, dropped his left shoulder, 
struck the iron pole point home in a log, and) 
then sprang forward and up—up, while the log | 
he had just left plunged down into the vortex. 

He struck fairly on his feet and ran lightly | 


over the uneasy logs to the motionless ones. | 


Then the crowd on shore tossed its arms and 
cheered. The first and least of the dangers was 
overcome. 

Will walked down the jam, stepping from log 
to log, taking his time all the way. The crush 
at the boulder was very great. He looked the 
tangle over; some of the logs fairly stood on 
end, others were piled crosswise and lengthwise. | 
A big one, its back splintered,—almost broken,— 
was evidently the key. 
the current, the water poured over it six inches 
deep at one end. 

The other logs were thrust over and under it, 
and were lodged against the boulder. Just below 
the key log, in the water beside the boulder, was 
the place for the dynamite, so Will decided after 
the examination. Then he went to work. 

While the crowd on shore looked on, wondering 
what he would do next, not knowing that he had 
dynamite, Will moved his pike along the jam, 
and found a straight spruce sapling, eight feet 
long and bare of bark, which some lumberman up 
at the log dump had used as a handspike. 

He carried this to the key log, and kneeling 
down, tied the dynamite sticks, one by one to his 
sapling, lashing them fast with a stout string, as 
he had seer the men do. Then he fastened the 
fuse and ran it along the stick steadying it by 
twine. 
less ones to the onlookers. 

Then Will examined the logs again, to be sure 
that he would put the charge in the right place. 
When Boss Koch saw him doing that, he said: 
“The coolest chicken I ever see!’’ 

At last the sapling was shoved home, the 
dynamite was three feet under water and the end 
of the fuse was nearly a foot above the surface. 
Then Will stood up and looked into the gonge 
below. 

He knew how the water ran there, for he had 
lived within a mile of it all his life. The story 
of his father’s ride was not a new one; indeed, 
his father had pointed out to him the black streak 

_of navigable water he had followed on that 
memorable drive of years ago. 

Will could see the streak for a short distance 
along the right bank of the gorge. To the left 
the logs that missed the jam were lifting their 


noses against the ledge and tumbling over | 


backward. 
Will pulled his belt a hole tighter, and drew 


I seen him the time he went through | 


He put four | | 


As it lay broadside to | 


This took only a few minutes—breath- | 


water on each leg drawing him under. He 
| glanced back and saw where the pike-pole was. 
| Then he took a match from the bottle and struck 
it on a bit of dry log. The flame sputtered into 
the fuse, and Will, grasping his pike, ran for the 
| head of the jam, where the logs were thumping 
and rolling. 

In the days when jams were broken with 
cant-hooks and axes, the floaters always tried to 
keep ahead of the rush of logs lest they be crushed 
among them; but in these days of high explo- 
sives one must take one’s chances at the other 
| end; and this is not the safest place, when all 
the logs are moving and grinding together. 

The fuse was long and burned slowly. Will 
| was at the head of the jam long before the 
| explosion came. He waited with the pike-pole 
| balancing. 

The onlookers stood on tiptoe. The roar in 
the gorge was not quieting to any one’s nerves, 

but at last a dozen logs were lifted into the air, 
| splintered and broken, and the boulder disap- 
peared in smoke and spray. 

There was not so much noise as one might 
think ; just a sound that travelled low down, but | | 

| a long distance. 

A fifty-foot dome of gray spray, speckled with | 
‘lange black sticks and yellow splinters ten feet 
long, flashed up, and then Will Conway poised | 
for a life-and-death struggle. 

The jam quivered from end to end. It broke 
| to pieces in great masses. Some logs came jutting | 
up out of the black water; hundreds plunged in | 
with mighty splashing. "all were tossed and | 
pitched. 

In a moment Will was stepping and jumping 
from log to log, running toward the gorge. 
Once he fell, and the crowd gasped; but agile of 
body and cool of mind, he sprang to his feet again 
with only a shoe wet. 

As he whisked into the gorge, one voice alone 
was raised. Boss Koch shouted: “Good boy! 
Keep your nerve!” 

Will lifted a hand in reply, and was then 
whirled out of sight. 

Till this time hardly any one had stirred, but 
now everybody turned and ran for the road, 
Koch and his drivers leading. They raced over 
little patches of snow, through a brook waist- 
deep with black water, and broke down a dozen 
lengths of fence getting over it into the highway. 
The river-men were dressed in flannels of bright 

colors, blue, red, checkered and plaid blouse 
waists, and mackinaw trousers of all shades and 
| hues. On them the sun shone with extraordi- 
nary effect as they strung out along the road, 
| the best runners leading and the women bringing 
| up the rear, all headed for Mad Tom’s pool, 
| where the gorge ended. 

Down the gorge, below the first turn, the right 
bank is worn out and hangs far over the quick 
water. The turn is a gradual one, and the logs, 

| once clear of the lifting wave above, swing round 
to the left again, end on, and along the side of a | 
| huge molasses-like roll. 

On the opposite side is a fierce eddy, in which | 
logs dance on end and are split in two by the 
crush. The rocks on either side are hung with | 
moss wet by a cold, thick spray, dashed up by 
the wind. Here Will found himself drawing | 
toward the grinding mass in the eddy. 

He was too far to the left. 
he jumped to a swifter log higher up the roll, | 
then to one beyond, and on to a third, clear of | value. 
| the eddy by a yard. 


| 


drops off his woolen cap. 
He was met by a whooping crowd of raftsmen, | 


talked at once. 





NVENTION has followed 
invention so closely during 
the past twenty-five years 
that it seems as if a halt 
must come and time be 
given to adjust the forces 
so recently called into be- 
ing. The birth of the 
young man of twenty-five 
years antedated the com- 
mercial life of the type- 
writer, the telephone, the 
incandescent lamp, the 
electric railway, the cash- 
register and cash-carrier, 
the linotype-machine, the 
graphophone, the camera, 
smokeless powder, acet- 
ylene gas, the electric automobile, the basic-steel 
process, the rotary web perfecting printing-press, 
the phonograph and the perfected dynamo. 

In this country half a million patents for new 
and useful inventions have been issued during 
the past twenty-five years; in the previous 
seventy-five years only about one hundred and 
| fifty thousand patents had been issued. 

If we ask what new inventions are possible, 
the credulous optimist replies that as we now 
talk with our friends fifteen hundred miles away, 
we shall soon be able to see their faces, even 
if a like distance separates them from us; that 














to commercial uses, and that electricity is about 
to be generated directly from heat. 

On the other hand, the pessimist believes us to 
be at the end of invention. When he looks into 
the future no wonders are disclosed to him. 

The thoughtful man seeks the mean, and 
concludes that as food must be digested before 
the ability to assimilate more returns, so the 
discoveries of the past must be utilized more 
fully; and that invention will be directed for a 
time to this work. 


Invention Governed by Demand. 


will be toward the potent demands. 


closely does invention follow industrial require- 
ment that seldom is an article wanted without 
being soon supplied. 


UT the three are likely to agree that inven- 





business quite as dangerous—perhaps the worst | its coming. 
of all. 
The gorge narrows below ‘the second turn, and | | through the air, and the range of vision soon to 


both sides as almost to curl over. Down the! voice; but smaller achievements can be more 
center runs the black streak. Will got into| dearly seen coming, and the purpose of this 
that, and the white water was higher than his article is to look forward from a plain, common- 
head on each side. He shot forward with sense point of view. 
increasing speed. He saw one log three feet in It is a truism that most arts have advanced 
diameter strike a ledge, to be hurled end over | by small and often almost imperceptible steps. 
end through the air. | Many of the important advances in invention 
As the spray lifted, he saw ahead the black | will be along the lines in which the activities 
level of Mad Tom’s pool, where there was} have recently been most pronounced. For 
safety. example, the development of the dry plate and 
But before that the water gushed out suddenly | other details in the art of photography have been 


speed, and only a greasy little trough jay down 
the center. 
Once more Will saw that he was off his course, 


| Interesting possibilities in color photography are 
| at the open door, and the young woman of auburn 
headed too much for the waves. Among them | hair may not much longer complain that her 
he could do nothing ; he would be tossed as from | peculiar beauty is not shown in her photograph. 
a catapult. | The tricolor printing processes of to-day will soon 
He jumped again. The log dived, and he had | become multicolor printing processes. ‘Typeset- 
to go to one beyond. For a moment he hung, | ting-machines and roller printing processes will | 
almost toppling, but he got his balance again, | be further developed. 
none too soon. | Great advances will likewise be made in the 
Ten seconds of awful roar followed. His | arts relating to the manufacture of clothing and | 
pike-pole, which he held as a rope-walker holds | | the preparation of food. There will be steady 
his balancing-pole, was in the foam at both ends. | progress in dyeing fabrics in fast colors from 
Up and down on short, solid three-foot waves | coal-tar products; in the production of mercerized | 
went his log, and through some soft, foamy | cotton, the fiber of which will be greatly increased | 
ones. 
A water-soaked log came lurching at him, but | processes for preserving food compounds ; 
fell short. Another plunged across, just ahead | in better and cheaper methods of canning fruits, 
of him. It seemed as if the whole jam was| vegetables and meats. 
there, waiting for him. 
The next instant the tumble of water was left | rapidly improved are motor carriages, electric | 
behind. The current became broad and level; | 
its dancing was over for a while. The logs, 
|after a bit of teetering, ceased their plunging, 
}and floated on with rigid dignity. Will quickly 








compressed air, and the storage battery. 





| better photographer than the expert of yesterday. 


crying women and screaming boys, who all | mother what had become of him; 


aerial navigation is upon the eve of adaptation | 


tive progress in the immediate future | 
So | 


And so we can forecast the | 
Quick as thought | trend of invention if we know fairly well the | 
directions in which progress would have practical | their uses will be multiplied. 


| dynamite at jams too big for cant-hook work. 


Of course somebody went back to tell Will’s 
in fact, they’ve 
been telling her ever since, greatly to her satis- 


A few minutes later the drivers hurried away | faction. 





I.—The Future as seen from the Patent Office. 


By Hon. Charles H. Duell, United States Commissioner of Patents. 


that relating to motor vehicles. The complete 
development in this line will not come until a 
light, durable and cheap storage battery is 
invented, for the ideal motive power for motor 
vehicles unquestionably electricity. The 
inventor who discovers or invents an electric 
storage battery that possesses all the necessary 
requirements will have achieved something of 
great value and much sought for, although little 
advance has been made toward its attainment 
during the past thirty years, or since Planté gave 
to the world the battery that bears his name. 

The electric railway, which has become 
already a competitor of steam in local traffic, 
will be so developed as largely to supplant 
steam in fast passenger-train service. The steam 
locomotive, nevertheless, will continue in long 
distance freight service, unless a method of 
developing electricity directly from heat be 
discovered. 


is 


Processes for Cheapening Production. 


SLECTROCHEMISTRY is perhaps the 
most promising field for inventions, since 
it discovers means of improving and 
cheapening the production of much that ministers 
to the comfort of mankind. It is only within 
the past few years that this has become a 
distinct science. Inventors who are both expert 
chemists and expert electricians will in the next 
twenty-five years do much for the world. At 
present educated electrochemists are few in 
number, and the young students of to-day will 
find room not only at the top of the ladder, but 
at the middle. 

-It is umpossible to specify here every direction 
in which electrochemistry will carry invention. 
Judging the future by the past, one may say 
that it is probable the cyanide process of extract- 
ing gold from hitherto refractory ores—the process 
which has made the Transvaal so great a gold- 
producing country—may be carried forward until 
the still rebellious ores are brought into control. 
However this may be, it can safely be asserted 
that other processes will be discovered which 
will still more economize the separation of gold. 

The trend of invention is toward processes that 
cheapen production. The electric furnace will 
play an important part in the world’s inventive 
progress. Such products as carborundum and 
calcium carbide, products of the electric furnace, 
will be so cheapened by improved processes that 
This fact, coupled 





| with the discovery of means for eliminating 


fan-like, until rollers ten feet high took up the | recently such that the amateur of to-day is a/| 


Again, it would be a vain thing to foretell an | the poisonous qualities of acetylene gas and 
Not time to think of it, though, for ahead was | invention unless there were some indication of | minimizing its explosive characteristics, indicates 
Perhaps the tides are soon to be | that progress may be expected in solving the 
| harnessed, flying-machines soon to be guided | problems of illumination. 


It has been well said that the development of 


the water, crowded into it, foams so high on | | be extended as far as the telephone extends the | the electrometallurgy of aluminum is one of the 


most striking achievements of modern electro- 
chemical science. Electrochemistry will also be 
further utilized in bleaching, tanning and the 
purification of water, arts in which development 
is still inadequate. As it is only within the past 
two or three years that practical methods for the 
economical separation of zinc from other metals 
have been devised, one is safe in predicting an 
early and decided improvement in this process. 

Liquid air may be utilized, but at present 
such commercial value as it has is found in the 
application of it to the art of refrigeration. 

There is still much not understood about the 
chemistry of iron, and it is highly probable that 
the agency of the recent developments in general 
and physical chemistry will greatly extend 
our knowledge of this metal and of alloys in 
general. 


Improved Methods of Lighting. 
f \ LL systems of electric lighting now in 
L commercial use are exceedingly wasteful, 
3 since much of the developed energy pro- 


duces heat rather than light. Improvements in 
this art are imminent. A form of electric light 
that promises much is the vacuum tube, which is 


in strength and given a luster like that of silk; in | caused to glow by induced currents of high 
and | frequency, or by actual conduction of a low 


tension current through rarefied vapors. These 
lights give a beautiful, soft glow, filling the whole 


Among the devices and arts which will be most | tube. 


Practical scientists have been giving thought 


railways, electric lighting, electrochemistry, auto- | to the old kaolin light, and their work is certain to 
|matic machinery, refrigeration, utilization of | result soon in the introduction of this for many 


purposes ; and it is not at all improbable that it 


A promising field for inventive energy is! will eventually become a standard system of 
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electrical illumination. A mixture of oxides has | 
been substituted for kaolin as the light-emitting 
element or glower. ‘The expected advantages are 
perceived in the fact that the glower is in effect 
an incombustible, incandescent light filament 
which requires no vacuum globe for its protection, 


and which can be made so detachable that the | 


renewal of the lamp is as easy as the substitution 
of a new tip in a gas burner, the glower itself 
not being much more expensive. Moreover, 
the light is much more brilliant than a carbon 
filament light. It is much brighter than the 


incandescent and not as dazzling as the are light. | 


The wireless transmission of electrical energy | 
for the purpose of telegraphing or signaling, or | 


otherwise causing mechanical effects at a distance, 
presents a field for invention theoretically with- 
out limit, inasmuch as the propagation of waves 
takes place in every direction from the source, 
and to infinite distances. Practically, however, 
a limit is placed upon transmission by the lack 
of sensitiveness of the receiving apparatus. As 
the energy radiates from the source into space, 
its intensity becomes rapidly small, and further 
progress in the art must come from perfecting 
the receiving apparatus. 

The whole art of wireless transmission of 
electrical energy is yet in its infancy, and he who 
would say that messages may not, some time, be 
flashed thousands of miles through the empty 


air, may find himself classed with the numerous | 


false prophets of the past. 

In warfare, the possibilities of an increased 
power of resistance in armor seem far from being 
exhausted, and it seems reasonable to expect also 
increased power of projectiles.. Rapid-fire guns 
of higher caliber will be produced, and battle- 
ships of greater offensive and defensive powers 
will accompany this development. 
become so expensive and destructive that it will 
give place to arbitration. 

Adding-machines are now coming into extensive 
use. By leaving off many of the useless attach- 
ments and changing some of the fundamental 
features, inventors are making the adding- 
machine comparatively simple. The aim is to 
develop a machine that will not make any 
errors. Even in its present state of development, 
the adding-machine is less liable to error than 
any human brain, because it never gets tired. 


Possible Progress of Optics. 


a E intricate science of optics is of never- 
L ceasing interest. One of the most marked 
=x advances in optics is represented by the 
kinetoscope. 
zetrope or thaumatrope, and from being of 
interest to scientists only, has become of wide | 
commercial importance. Although successful, 
this instrument promises to be still further 
improved. Already the kinetoscope and phono- | 


War may | 


This is an evolution of Reynaud’s | 


graph have been made to run in harmony, so | 


that the moving image appears to talk. Another 
step will be the representation of the natural 
colors of the object, not by painting the picture, 
but by adapting to the kinetoscope the principles 
of color photography. 

Prism lights have received some attention lately, 
owing to the extreme height and great breadth 
of buildings. Many rooms are so far below the 
opening of the light well as to be unpleasantly 
dark. By means of sheets of glass provided with 
a series of prisms extending across them, light 
otherwise lost is gathered and directed in any | 
desired path. This art is in its infancy, 
further developments are certain to follow. 


| is going to take me with him. 


and 
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added a jovial good humor which enables him to | thoroughly, and always seems contented and | from the orchestra, which fortunately drowned 


endure a life that to the people of any other | happy. 
The Chinaman | the midst of the terrible calamities which occur 


country would seem intolerable. 


What must be, must be, and even in 


complains very little, enjoys his few pleasures | every year he is content. 





SS ANNE and Miss Dorothy 
Field lived a few miles out of 


M 
Boston, in an old-fashioned 


house which the march of civilization 
had converted from a coun- 
try home to a “suburban 
residence.” On the same 
spot where, fifty years be- 
fore, the two young girls 
had embroidered their sam- 
plers beneath the trees on 
the edge of the pasture, 
| two antiquated figures now 
used to issue forth to take 
the electric car. 

Their shabby old man- 
sion seemed conscious of 
its weather-beaten and 
| battered appearance, and 
| tried to hide itself behind 
an ostentatiously modern 
and palatial structure next 
door, inhabited by a pros- 
perous tea-merchant and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ephraim Johnson. They 
were people of kind and 
generous instincts, who 
possessed sufficient tact 
and sympathy to prevent their many kindnesses 
to the old ladies from having the smallest 
suggestion or savor of condescension. But the 
sisters were endowed with a fair share of pride, 
particularly Miss Anne, the elder, who, although 
quick to appreciate a kind thought or deed toward 
either herself or Miss Dorothy, always politely 
but firmly declined anything in the nature of a 
favor. 

One spring morning, while the two old ladies 
were at breakfast, a note was brought in from 
Mrs. Johnson. Miss Dorothy at once began 
rolling up her napkin in utter defiance of its 
previous folds and creases. 

She was as nervous and excited as a girl 
at the thought of what the delicately scented 
envelope might contain. Miss Anne, more 
composed and stately, slowly took her spectacles 
out of the little reticule at her side, and aftera 
preparatory sip of water, broke the seal and read: 

Dear Miss Field. I wonder if you and your 
sister would care to use our tickets for the Sym- 
phony Concert next Saturday night. My husband 
has been called to New York unexpectedly, and 
It seems a pity that 
our seats should be empty, as they will be unless 
you will occupy them. As Paderewski is to play, 
I think you might enjoy the concert. 

Sincerely yours, Grace N. Johnson. 

“Don’t you think we might accept, Anne?” 
Miss Dorothy inquired, timidly. ‘‘You see they 
really can’t go themselves, and we haven’t heard 
any good music since we went to the oratorio 
four years ago.’’ 


She reached out a thin, delicate hand for Mrs. | 


Johnson’s note, and reread it to herself. “Only 


The first quarter of the coming century will | think of hearing Paderewski!’’ she went on, in 


probably see as great wonders as the last twenty- | 
five years of the nineteenth century have seen. 
Inventions which add to the comfort of mankind 
and which will place many of the so-called luxu- 


ries of to-day in the possession of all, will be) 


more numerous, for inventive opportunities are 
as boundless as the imagination of man, and past 


inventions are often but the tools placed in our | 


hands for attacking unsolved problems. 

In short, advance will be in every direction 
where progress becomes of practical value, and 
invention will continue to give us unimagined 
treasures. 
the words of Lord Kelvin, “What yesterday I 
should have declared impossible, I have to-day 
seen realized.’’ 


statesmen or warriors. To them the United 


Often will the youth of to-day repeat | 


awestruck tones. “Mrs. Taylor was talking 
about him the other day. She said that Mrs. 
Barker’s niece was going to give up music since 
hearing him play, she was so discouraged.”’ 

Miss Anne hesitated; then she looked at her 
sister’s pleading face and hesitated no longer. 
“T think we may accept this once,” she said, 
in her quiet and evenly modulated voice. ‘Since 


| Mr. and Mrs. Johnson are really unable to use- 
their tickets, I think we need not refuse from | 


motives of pride.” 

“Do you suppose my black cashmere will look 
well enough, if I wear my diamond brooch?’ 
Miss Dorothy queried anxiously, and Miss Anne 
bowed assent and murmured, half to herself: “I 


| hope that my pearl cross is not unsuitable for a 
The world owes as much to inventors as to | 


States is the greatest debtor, so much have | 


they advanced American manufactures. Their 
labor-saving machinery does work that it would 
take millions of men using hand implements to 
perform. In the coming century the debt will 
be piled still higher, for inventors never rest. 
They are those of whom it has been said: 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
something new: 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do. 


at 


APATHY OF THE CHINAMAN.—In “The 
Awakening of the East,” by Pierre Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the heedlessness of the Chinaman is 
illustrated by the wasting of money on triviali- 
ties. On one occasion a river impeded certain 
arrangements in one of the imperial gardens; 
it was therefore drained from its bed at an 
enormous cost, and allowed to inundate and ruin 
hundreds of farms belonging to peasants. 

The Chinaman is endowed by nature with a 
spirit of patience and perseverance, to which is | 


person of my age to wear in a place of public 
amusement,”’ 


These two ornaments were almost the only | 
reminders the old ladies possessed of their parents’ | 
days of affluence. Bad investments on the part | 


of a too sanguine father had made away with 
most of their property, and in order to live at ail 
they were obliged to part with much that old 


association as well as intrinsic value made them | 


hold dear. But two things they would not give 
up. Miss Anne clung to the cross which her 
mother had worn on her wedding-day, and Miss 
Dorothy had kept a brooch containing eight 
small diamonds set in a row, inscribed on the 
back, “Semper fidelis, L. S. T.”’ 

Who L. S. T. was neither sister knew, but 
their mother had prized the pin above all others 
as having been an inheritance from her own 
mother. L.S. T. were initials that were not to 


be found on any branch of the family tree, so 
Miss Anne had resigned the more valuable pin 
to her sister and had kept the one which asso- 
ciation endeared to her, and which bore her 
father’s and mother’s initials intertwined. 

Once, with timid old-maidenliness, Miss Anne 
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| had hinted to Miss Dorothy the possibility that 
iL. S. T. might have been an old lover of their 
grandmother, and this suggestion added a senti- 
mental zest to the more romantic sister’s pride of 
possession. She used to fancy that L. S. T. 
himself had given her the pin and promised to be 
| “ever faithful.” 

No lover with these or any other initials ever 
| had crossed the path of the two sisters. Miss 
Anne was unconscious of this lack in her life. 
She always had lived in the past, and ancestor- 
worship was her nearest approach to a love- 
|affair. But Miss Dorothy’s sweet, childlike, 
natural heart and uncritical soul would have 
| responded to the advances of almost any admirer, 
had not her secluded and restricted life hedged 
her in not only from the advances, but even 
from the presence, of lovers. So Miss Dorothy 
had built up a small romance for herself, in 
| which one Lucian Stephen Trevelyan had given 
her a diamond pin and then had died, vowing 
eternal constancy. 

Each sister kept her treasure in a locked up 
box, and the brooch and cross were seen only 
on state occasions. 

On Saturday night the two sisters were almost 
the first to arrive at Music Hall. An evening 
expedition into the city was a most unusual 
dissipation for them, but they had come in by 
daylight, having left word with the suburban 
policeman—a friend of many years’ standing and 
escorting—to look for them on the half past ten 
o’clock car. As he had promised to accompany 
| them across the street and round the corner, 
there seemed nothing to worry about. 

They settled themselves in their places, five 
rows from the front, and in a dream of delight 
gave themselves up to enjoyment of the music. 
When Paderewski appeared, Miss Dorothy’s 
enthusiasm knew no bounds. 

“He looks like those lovely footstools with 
long, yellow hair, that the Shakers make,”’ she 
whispered. ‘You know the Johnsons have one 
in their library.’’ 

Miss Anne thought that this criticism had 
rather a strong spice of levity, but as she was too 
truly kind-hearted ever to enjoy snubbing her 
more frivolous sister, she smiled indulgently and 
reminded Miss Dorothy that the great pianist 
had been compared to a prize chrysanthemum, 
but perhaps never before to a footstool. Then 
he began to play, and the sisters clutched each 
other surreptitiously, in real schoolgirl fashion, 
and were wafted into forgetfulness in no time, 
although occasionally, it must be confessed, they 
were brought back to consciousness of their 
surroundings by the sudden unexpected chords 


YOU’VE LOST YOUR DIAMOND BROOCH !”’ 
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| involuntary little treble cries of surprise from 


Miss Dorothy. 

At the end of the concert the two old ladies 
could only look at each other and swallow hard, 
in appreciation of the most delightful evening 
they had passed for years. Once outside and 
forming part of the black mass of humanity 
pouring from the narrow doors, they clung wo 
each other in timid bewilderment, and started to 
walk to the corner, where they could take the 
electric car. But in crossing the street, they 
were so intent on remi- 
niscences of the past two 
hours that they were deaf 
to the tinkling warning of 
a bicycle-bell. Suddenly 
Miss Dorothy saw the 
dreaded machine bearing 
down upon them. I nvol- 
untarily she dropped her 
sister’s arm and retreated 
a step. 

The bicyclist was not 
prepared for this ma- 
nceuver on the part of his 
natural enemy, the pedes- 
trian, and riding directly 
into poor Miss Dorothy, 
knocked her to the 
ground. But he proved 
an exception to his con- 
scienceless race, and 
waited to explain and 
apologize, and even to 
assist his victim into a 
neighboring drug - store. 
The usual crowd of men 
and boys, who seem to 
come through trap-doors 
in the sidewalk at such 
times, followed the little 
group, and there was a 
general murmur of dis- 
appointment when Miss 
Dorothy said quavering- 
ly: “I am not in the least 
hurt, Anne, only very 
dusty and somewhat 
shaken. I hope the poor 
man was not injured.” 

“Oh, no, ma‘am,” re- 
plied the bicyclist, and 
proceeded to give a 
detailed account of the 
why and wherefore of 
his cycling tactics. The 
apothecary produced a 
bottle of lavender salts 
and a clothes-brush, and 
after both had been judi- 
ciously applied, Miss 

Dorothy pronounced herself as good as new. Her 
cloak had been the chief sufferer in the skirmish, 
and several old wounds in it were reopened, but 
Miss Anne contrived to arrange it and give her a 
less forlorn appearance. Suddenly all the color 
left the elder sister’s face. 

“Dorothy Field! You’ve lost your diamond 
brooch!” she exclaimed. 

Miss Dorothy put up her hand vaguely to her 
collar. It was true! The pin was gone! The 
poor old lady’s knees—already weak from her 
fall—trembled under her, and she sank into a 
chair. 

“What shall I do? O Anne, what shall I 
do?” she gasped. 

For once Miss Anne had no ready-made advice 
in stock. She turned helplessly to the apothecary, 
and echoed her sister’s words. The clerk was 
all sympathy and kindness, but he had too much 
conscience to feel justified in offering encourage- 
ment or hope. 

“Whenever there’s an accident or a runaway 
or anything, there’s always a lot of thieves about, 
ready to rob you when you’re off your guard,’’ he 
said. “I guess most likely the pin got loose in 
the scramble, and some dishonest fellow saw it 
and picked it up. Maybe the bicyclist himself 
took it.” : 

Nevertheless, he searched the floor of his shop 
thoroughly, and even went out into the street 
with Miss Anne and scanned the dusty pavement 
in quest of the gleaming ornament. Of course 
nothing was to be found. 

In deep despondency the old ladies took their 
car and rode home in almost unbroken silence, 
all thoughts of the concert and Miss Dorothy’s 
subsequent casualty driven out of their minds 
| by the calamity of their latest adventure. The 
| fat policeman was waiting to escort them across 
| the street, and to him they poured out their tale 
| of sorrow. To the old ladies’ despair, he seemed 
to share the apothecary’s views concerning the 
intrinsic dishonesty of mankind. He, too, 
implied that in the heat of excitement which 
followed street accidents many an honest man 
turned thief. Still he advised them to advertise 
and offer a reward, on the chance that the pin 
had fallen off and been found by the right kind 
of person. 

Both sisters passed a wakeful night, which 
varied from the passive despair of sleeplessness 
to the active horror of nightmare. Whether 
awake or dreaming, Miss Dorothy was persist- 
ently haunted by the reproachful eyes of Lucian 
Stephen Trevelyan. 

On Monday evening three prominent Boston 
papers contained the following advertisement for 
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the missing ornament, worded with great care | departed with a surprisingly elastic step for so|in unaccustomed smiles. “This is indeed a|tap on his waistcoat pocket, nor would they 


and thought by the elder Miss Field: 


Lost.—On Saturday night, between the hours 
of 9.45 and 10.30, in the vicinity of the Boston 
Musie Hall, a brooch, one inch long, containing 
eight small diamonds, set close together in a row 
on a plain gold bar. On the back is inscribed 
in old English script, “‘ Semper fidelis, L. S. T.” 
The finder will receive a reward of twenty-five 
dollars on returning the pin to Miss Dorothy 
Field, 437 Jefferson St., Brookbury Plains. 


Miss Dorothy gasped when she saw the amount 
offered by her sister. ‘‘Why, we shall feel the 
loss of that twenty-five dollars all the year!” she | 
exclaimed. “And I know just how it will be, 
Anne. You'll go without cream in your coffee, | 
and you’ll say that your old black cashmere is | 
good enough to wear through the spring, and 
you'll give me all the luxuries as usual.’ 

But Miss Anne was firm in thinking that 
twenty-five dollars might succeed where a smaller 
sum would fail. “The sum must be definite,” | 
she kept reiterating. ‘“ There must be no 
vagueness.” | 

Poor Miss Dorothy was consumed with self- 
reproach over the whole thing, although it was 
so little her fault. She felt that she had somehow 
been faithless to her unknown hero, L. S. T. 
That side of the question she did not touch upon 
to her sister, and Miss Anne was pleased to think | 
that Dorothy had some family feeling after all, 
for it was plain that a strong personal sentiment 
was connected in Miss Dorothy’s mind with the 
loss of her pin. 

Several days passed and brought no news of 
the missing ornament. One afternoon an old | 
man with long white beard and hair and very | 
shabby clothes thumped on the knocker of the | 


from the door or the window during these days | 
of expectancy, and admitting the 


old a man. 

Miss Dorothy clasped her restored treasure 
to her heart. “My dear, dear Lucian!’ she 
whispered to herself. Then, knowing that her 
sister would have been justified in calling her 
silly and romantic, she hastened to become 
practical. 

“I do believe that old man has polished it up, 
Anne,”’ she said, unfolding the paper that pro- 
tected the pin, “it seems so bright and new. 
How very kind of him!’’ 

They looked out of the window just in time to 
see the old man spring on a moving electric 
car with the agility of a youth. 

“Poor man! How revived he .seems by that 
twenty-five dollars! I should not grudge him 
one cent of it if only you didn’t have to go 
without things, Anne.’’ Miss Dorothy’s lip 
trembled, but her hand grasped the restored 
treasure with the eager clasp of a child who 
refuses to resign its new toy. Then she carried 
her treasure up-stairs, leaving her sister below. 

Suddenly Miss Anne heard an excited call from 
Miss Dorothy’s room. “O Anne, do come up 
hereatonce! Oh! Oh! What does this mean?” 
Miss Anne hurried up-stairs as quickly as her 
stiff joints would allow. 

“What is the matter, child?” she inquired, 
anxiously. 

Miss Dorothy almost ran out of her room, 
holding up in each hand—a diamond pin! 

“Dorothy Field, what does this mean?’’ cried 
Miss Anne, in accents of consternation. 

“It was there—there in its box—all the time!” 
gasped Miss Dorothy. 

“Do you mean to say you never wore it to 


crescendo of astonishment. 
Her sister could only nod 
and utter unintelligible sounds. 





old man herself, she eagerly 
inquired his errand. He looked 
at her with shrewd intensity and 
shuffled into the little vestibule, 
but refused to come farther. 

“IT saw your advertisement in 
the paper,”’ he said, slowly, “‘an’ 
I came to see if you’d got on the 
track of your pin.”’ 

“No,”’ said Miss Dorothy, 
sadly, “we haven’t heard any- 
thing yet. I have almost given 
up hope of ever finding it now.’’ 

“Tt had eight little diamonds 
set on a gold bar an inch long, 
didn’t it?’’ the old man further 
inquired, with exasperating de- 
liberation. 

“Oh, yes! Do you know any- 
thing about it?” asked Miss 
Dorothy, her fingers twining 
themselves together in nervous 
excitement. 

“Well,”’ he went on slowly, 
pulling something out of his 








‘WAIT 1’? HE SHOUTED. ‘ILL 
HELP You!’ 


“Well, Dorothy Field! And 
to think of that twenty-five 
dollars! And oh, what shall 
we do about this pin Mr. 
Tompkins brought? Why, it 
doesn’t belong to us at all !’’ 

“QO Anne, I know it!” 
groaned her sister. ‘*What 
does it mean? Where did that 
old man find it? Oh, we must 
give it back to him at once!’’ 

Miss Anne took both the 
ornaments and studied them 
judicially. 

“They are quite different, 
after all,” she said. “The 
diamonds are smaller in yours, 
and the gold bar is thinner.’ 

“But how does it happen to 
have the same inscription?” 
Miss Dorothy went on, still 
mystified by the resemblance. 
“Lucian can’t have given two 
pins to different people and 








pocket, “‘of course I don’t know 
for sure whether this is it or 
not, but it seems to answer to your description.” 

Miss Dorothy put out her hand to receive her 
lost treasure, but the man seemed loath to let it go. 

“Of course it may not be it,’ he repeated. 

But Miss Dorothy had caught sight of the 
inscription on the back, and she fairly danced for 
joy. 

“Oh, come quick, Anne!”’ she called out, eager 
to share her delight. “My pin is found! 
kind old man has brought it back!’’ 

Miss Anne approached with an eagerness | 
somewhat tempered by native dignity and ac- 
quired rheumatism. She glanced at the pin that | 
lay in the old man’s palm, and saw that it was | 
indeed the missing ornament. 

“We are grateful to you for finding the brooch 
and bringing it back to us,”’ she said, with gentle 
courtesy. “Twenty-five dollars is a small price 
to pay for having an heirloom restored.’’ 

The old man looked as if he would be willing 
to make it fifty in order to gratify Miss Field, 
but being a little uncertain as to what an 
heirloom might be, he bowed indefinitely and 
said he was a poor man and an old man, and 
could not afford to be proud. On being asked 
his name and address, he replied that he was 
Henry L. Tompkins, and that he lived at 
17 Lorraine Court, Boston. 

While Miss Anne went to get the twenty-five 
dollars, which, neatly folded up in an envelope, 
had been waiting for just this occasion, Miss 
Dorothy continued to engage the old man in 
conversation. He still held the pin, and she 
decided to make no further effort to regain 
possession of it until the final exchange should 
have been accomplished. 

“And where did you find it—my brooch?” 
she inquired, still tremulous with excitement. 

“T found it near the Boston Music Hall, on the 
night of April twelfth, between 9.45 and 10.30,” 
the stranger replied. Then Miss Anne joined 
them, and with a mixture of delicacy and -pride 
handed him the envelope. 

“We are only paying our just debt in giving 
you this money,’’ she said. ‘‘My sister and I are | 
much relieved to have the pin restored to us, and | 
we thank you for your honesty and kindness.” | 











“Oh, that’s all right,” said the old man. | turned first into laughter and then into cries of | 


promised to be ever faithful to 
both.” 

‘I shall go and ask the policeman what he 
thinks about it,” Miss Anne announced. (The 
fat official was a great detective in the eyes of 
the old ladies.) 

“And I will run in next door, and ask the 
Johnsons their opinion,” said Miss Dorothy. 

So the sisters went their two ways, Miss Anne 


armed with the old man’s address and the | 
This | spurious brooch, and Miss Dorothy with the | saw the girl look down as 
| genuine article fastened at her throat. In fifteen | if intending to jump. 


minutes they had both returned. 
“Well,” Miss Dorothy queried, eagerly, “‘what 


did he say? Oh, I hope he didn’t agree with | 


Mr. Johnson !’’ 

“He says that Mr. Tompkins was an impostor,” 
Miss Anne replied, sadly; “and then he asked 
me about the advertisement we put in the paper, 
and about the reward we offered, and he seemed 
to think we had been too explicit. He says the 
old man had the pin made of cheap materials 
just so that he would get the reward. I cannot 
believe such dishonesty exists, but the policeman 
says that is the only explanation.” 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Miss Dorothy, “that’s 
just exactly what Mr. Johnson said! I don’t 
mind losing the money half so much as I mind 
finding out that that nice Mr. Tompkins was 
not—not quite honest. I told Mr. Johnson I 
thought the man might repent and send us back 
the money, but he only laughed at the idea.” 

Both ladies relapsed into the silence of depres- 
sion, although Miss Dorothy could not entirely 
suppress her delight in having the pin again. 
The loss of the twenty-five dollars weighed 
heavily on her soul. She felt that she could 
never wear the pin again without thinking that 
her sister had been deprived of a new spring 
dress on her account. 

One morning, a few days after the pin had 


| been found, a letter came, addressed in a trem- 


ulous hand, to Miss Dorothy Field. Wondering 
who her unknown correspondent might be, Miss 
Dorothy opened the envelope, and twenty-five 
dollars fell out, in new bills. On the paper in 
which they were folded was written, in the same 
uncertain hand, “‘From a repentant sinner.’’ 
Miss Dorothy burst into hysterical sobs, which 


happy ending,” she said. “We must share the 
| good news with our kind friends.” 
| So the policeman was at once informed of the 
wonderful ending to the affair of the lost pin. 
His astonishment over the news of the repentant 
| Sinner could vent itself only by the repeated 
| exclamation, with varied intonations of, “I want 
toknow! Well, 1 want to know!” 

A little later the sisters looked out of their 
front window and saw Mr. Johnson talking to 
the policeman while waiting for the electric car. 
They saw the tea-merchant’s shoulders shaking 
with what seemed to them uncalled for amuse- 
ment at the eloquence and gesticulations of the 
policeman, who was plainly telling the joyful 
tale of the triumph of virtue over vice. But the 
old ladies did not see the expressive wink with 
which Mr. Johnson accompanied a significant 
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AGNER was so new to brass buttons 
that he still ran to fires. There are those 
in the police who do not run after one 

year’s experience; Wagner, being ambitious, had 
been running nearly three.years, and nothing had 
Field mansion. Miss Dorothy was never far | the concert at all?’ demanded Miss Anne, in a | happened. Wagner is a gymnast as well as a 


policeman, and he is as proud of his big right 
arm—it feels like a new hemp hawser—as he is 
of his drab helmet. 

On a night in April, some years ago, Wagner 

| was patrolling his beat in Lexington Avenue, 
| New York, up as far as Seventy-fourth Street 
| and back again to Sixty-sixth Street, a leisurely 
tramp of half a mile, although dull from being 
familiar. A few minutes after two o’clock in 
the morning, as Wagner records in his little 
book, he saw a fire-engine coming up the avenue 
with horses in full gallop. In the daytime a 
fire-engine is an incident; at night it is an event. 
This engine turned into Sixty-ninth Street and 
raced to the eastward. 

An engine in full steam leaves behind a broad, 
bright pathway of burning cinders. Wagner 
followed this path, and it led him straight to the 

| edge of the park. Smoke was already rising in 
|a dim, gray cloud above a brownstone house. 
| It needed a keen eye at that hour of the night 
|to see that the building was on fire. In the 
| middle of the street two scantily clad men were 
| gesticulating oddly and pointing upward. 
| Ona narrow ledge that ran just below a fourth- 
| Story window stood a girl in a white wrapper. 
She was crouching, with her hands feeling out 
along the smooth brick wall and over the edge of 
the steep mansard roof. She had crept from the 
open window, and the smoke was now reaching 
out behind her along the 


have understood the meaning of the little panto- 
mime had they seen it. 

Their kindly neighbor had never before resorted 
to underhand means in order to do them a good 
tum, and to the simple, trusting souls of the 
happy sisters the returning of the money by the 
repentant Mr. Tompkins needed no explanation. 
Miss Anne held the twenty-five dollars in her 
hand and looked at the clean bills almost with 
reverence for all they represented, and Miss 
Dorothy brought her diamond pin from its 
battered little case and held it so that the sunlight 
flashed on it. But neither sister was thinking 
merely of her restored treasure. At last Miss 
Dorothy broke the silence by saying with sudden 
energy: “And now at last we can think of that 
beautiful concert! Wasn’t the music lovely? 
And, O Anne, wasn’t Paderewski wonderful ?”’ 


MOTION OF PATROLMAN WAGNER) 
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citizens grasped his ankle and braced their feet 
against the sill. 

Then Wagner leaned forward, with his left 
foot pushing on the wall below the window until 
he stood straight out in mid-air as stiff and firm 
as the hickory shaft of a hoisting crane. He did 
not once look below him, or count on the chances 
of falling. He was facing the girl; slowly he 
swung toward her. 

“Here, reach out!’’ he shouted. 

But she did not hear him. She was trying 
blindly to turn on the ledge, feeling that escape 
in this direction was cut off. She was groping 
for the window that she had come through, not 
knowing that the room was now in flames from 
floor to ceiling. Just as she faced about, a 
sudden gush of fire drove the glass oufward from 
the sashes and shot half a hundred feet in air. 
The girl shrank back before the heat, looked 
down, wavered, and then deliberately stepped 
from the ledge. Her hands were thrown out 
above her, and those below turned away in horror. 

But Wagner had thrown himself violently for- 
ward. As the girl shot past him he grasped her 
arm near the elbow with his right hand. At the 
sudden checking of the fall her arm slipped 
swiftly through his fingers, but at her wrist he 
held her with a grip of steel. His own body 
was borne heavily downward; his leg, held by 
the two men within the window, was violently 
wrenched over on the sharp stone sill and drawn 
down with a snap as the girl’s body was stopped 
short in its flight at the length of hisarm. And 
there the two hung, the man holding by one leg, 
with his head down and his back to the wall, 
and the girl dangling by one hand far below him. 

She was a dead-weight of 





wall. It was about fifty 
feet down to the stone 
steps of the areaway, and 
the ledge was not as wide 
as a man’s two hands. 

As Wagner came up, he 


“Wait!” he shouted. 
| “I'll help you!’ 

Then he ran up the steps 
of the adjoining building, 
and when the door was 
opened he dashed up four 
flights of stairs and ran 
into a front room. The 
window was already open. 
Two men were leaning out 
and holding the end of a 
knotted sheet. The ledge 
ran only the width of the 
burning building; conse- 
quently, although the girl 
was near the end of it, she 
was still separated from 
the men by more than five 
feet of bare brick wall; 








‘* THE CHIEF BROUGHT WAGNER OUT AND 
SHOOK HIM BY THE HAND BEFORE 
THEM ALL." 


one hundred and thirty 
pounds. 

For a moment Wagner 
did not move; what with 
the pain in his leg, the 
wrench of his arm and 
the blood in his head, he 
was convinced that he 
must let her fall. But 
his wavering lasted only a 
second. By sheer strength 
he lifted her up until he 
could grasp her arm with 
his left hand. And then 
again he lifted, every 
straining lurch cutting 
into the leg which Fitz- 
gerald and the citizen still 
held with grim determi- 
nation. 

The girl was limp and 
scantily clothed ; he could 
not get a firm hold, and 
yet slowly and by sheer 
strength he succeeded in 
getting his hands under 
her arms. Then again he 








and she was two feet below 
them. They were dangling the sheet ineffec- 
| tually in her direction and shouting: 
| “Take hold! take hold!” 
| The girl made feeble passes at the sheet, but 
| She ceuld not catch it; if she had caught it they 
| would, with the best possible intentions, have 
| dragged her from the ledge, and she would have 
been dashed to death on the flagging below. She 
was silent and all but dazed. 
| Wagner leaned out of the window, his right 
hand clutching the casing and his left extended 
in her direction. He called to her to jump. 

She glanced down at the gathering crowd in 
the street, and clutched again at the smooth wall. 
Wagner knew that the frantic advice of the men 

below, the hissing of the engines and all the other 
| din of the fire were fast unnerving her. 
Fitzgerald, a fireman, now came up the stairs 


“Honesty generally pays pretty well, I find. | delight. “O Anne!” she exclaimed. ‘He has | two steps at a time. When Wagner saw him he 


Thank you kindly, ladies, an’ good-by.” | 
He wrapped up the pin carefully and handed | 
it to Miss Dorothy, bowed to both sisters, and | 


sent it back! He is sorry! And you can have 
a new dress, and cream in your coffee !’’ 
Miss Anne’s serious countenance was wreathed 


said, ‘Hold on to my leg!” 
Then he straddled the sill, with his right leg in 
and his left one out. Fitzgerald and one of the 


lifted, pushing her up 
across his body, until one of the men above, reach- 
ing down, could grasp her arm. Then they pulled 
her in, unconscious and more dead than alive. 

After that, they lifted Wagner and drew him 
across the sill. They thought his leg was broken, 
but after a moment Wagner took the girl in his 
arms and carried her down four flights of stairs 
to the ambulance. 

When Wagner reported for duty the next 
evening, the sergeant read an order from the 
chief of police requiring his immediate presence 
at headquarters. Wagner went with trembling, 
not yet having awakened to his deed. The 
secretary of police seemed to know him and 
greeted him familiarly; so did the men of the 
central detail. Wagner thought it odd. At the 
midnight roll-call, the chief brought Wagner out 
and shook him by the hand before them all. 
Then he conferred upon him the two gold 
chevrons of a roundsman. Never before in the 
department had courage won promotion so 
promptly. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
We wish you a Happy New Century! 


In defining a political candidate as “a man 
who is asked to stand, wants to sit, and is 
expected to lie,” Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill, 
M. P., has nicely preserved the balance between 
wit and fact. 


According to the census, the population 


THE YOUTH'’S 


for a postgraduate course,’’ said one of the most 
celebrated of these artists, “is all right, but by 
no means for a beginner. The Latin Quarter 
is vile,” he added. 


College football, during the season just 
closed, had no worthier representatives than the 
students of the Carlisle Indian School, in the 
essentials of manliness and sportsmanlike conduct 
| generally. The games in which they engaged 
| were as many and as fiercely contested as those 
|of any other college team, and the spectators, 

in some instarices, were neither so considerate 

nor so sympathetic as they might have been. 
| Yet their games were exhibitions of clean, straight 
| football—such as all true lovers of the sport like 
| to see. The umpire’s decisions were never once 
| questioned, and their defeats were accepted with 
| the spirit of men who had done their best, and 





of the farming country shows a falling off in | who had, therefore, neither excuses nor explana- 
New England and New York, and only a slight tions to offer. ‘They have won a place for them- 
increase in Ohio and Indiana, but its growth is | selves in the regard of many who would rejoice 
healthy in the states farther west. It is evident | in their success in other fields where the rewards 
that the old states must look to their cities and are less fleeting than those of football. 

larger towns for increase in population. In the 
newer agricultural regions the growth of popula- 
tion seems to be spread over both city and country. 
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LIFE. 


An age of mysteries! which he 
Must live twice that would God’s face see. 
Vaughan. 


A recent notable dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Japan calls attention both to the spread 
of Western learning in the East, and to the wide 
influence of a great university. ‘The dinner was 
given to celebrate the return of Minister Komura 
from St. Petersburg, en route to his new post in 
China, the presence of Minister Kurino from 3 . : 

Paris, and the appointment of Baron Kaneko ns mane Ae oe pong: sarcaren wd 
as minister of justice. All these eminent Japa- elected. The eb etiten, witttelee place on Monday. 
nese statesmen were educated at Harvard. Jes ; 14th, when the electors ch by h 

Pte ay tk state will meet at the respective state capitals 

An earthquake, lately, in Caracas, Ven-| and cast their votes. 
ezuela, brought ruin and terror. The city was| {np the theory of the Constitution, electors of 
in a state of chaos for days. The keeper of the President and Vice-President are state officers. 
jail, which always has inmates confined there | Consequently every state may have its own 
for political offenses, issued the following notice, | peculiar customs and regulations concerning the 
which ought to have amused as well as reassured | meeting of the electors. But the electors must 
those who read it. “To the public: "I have the | 9); meet and vote on a day specified by act of 
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THE COMING ELECTION. 
LTHOUGH it is already decided that Mr. 








COMPANION. 


The theme of the country preacher may be 
simple, his speech sometimes uncultured, his 
learning often slight; but the spirit of his faithful 
and ill-paid service is divine. Under the rusty 
old broadcloth is a figure most nobly dignified, 
most rarely beautiful. 
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THIS YEAR. 


How will it look when the months have flown, 
This fair new page that is all our own? 
Emma . Dowd, 
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THE FRANKLIN FUND. 
HE “many-sided” Franklin has been in his 
grave for more than a hundred years, yet 
the city of Boston is soon to enter upon the 
enjoyment of a new illustration of his wisdom 
and a new proof of his philanthropic spirit. 

By Franklin’s will the sum of a thousand 
pounds was set aside to be lent in small sums, at 
| five per cent. interest, to young mechanics of 
good moral character. At the end of one hundred | 
years the trustees of the fund—the selectmen of | 
Boston and the pastors of three churches which 
he designated—were to expend the greater part 
of the sum, now nearly four hundred thousand 
dollars, for such public enterprise as should seem 
to them most useful to the citizens of Boston. | 

That, in brief, is the story of the Franklin | 
Fund. The provincial town of early days has | 
become the sixth city in the Union; the select- 
men of Boston have been succeeded by a mayor 
and a city council; the churches have had many | 
pastors. Yet through all these years the “and 





has been wisely and faithfully administered, and 
although the mechanics of Boston have not for 
many years availed themselves of the privilege 
of borrowing which has all the time been open to | 
them, the wishes of the founder are now to find | 
| expression in the Franklin Institute, a great | 
building which will be to Boston what the Cooper | 
Union is to New York and the People’s Palace 
to London. It will be trade and manual training 
| school, poor man’s club, public forum and young | 
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of affairs, promise and performance are often a 
long way apart. 

A few weeks ago the battleship Kentucky 
dropped anchor off Smyrna, and her commander 
went to Constantinople to visit the American 
chargé d’affaires. While he was there the long 
standing account was settled; not directly, but 
under cover of a contract for building a cruiser 
in the United States, the missionary claims being 
figured into the contract price. 

About this time a new question arose. The 
Turkish government refused to give its exequa- 
tur, or official recognition, to Doctor Norton, 
| whom the United States had appointed consul at 





Harpoot. If it had objected to him as persona 
non grata, its objection must have sufficed, and 
|a new consul would have been designated; but 
| its objection was to recognizing any consul there. 
Turkey is bound by treaty to allow American 
consulates to be established wherever commerce 
requires them, but it holds that there is no 
commerce at Harpoot. It is also bound by 
treaty to give the United States the same treat- 
ment as the “most favored nation;’’ and as it 
has recognized a British consul at Harpoot, the 
American claim for a consul there rests both on 
treaty and precedent. 

Turkey pursued the same course when the 
United States commissioned a consul at Erze- 
roum, another missionary and educational center 
in Asia Minor, where large numbers of Arme- 
nians were massacred. But the consul went to 
Erzeroum notwithstanding, and Doctor Norton 
has gone to Harpoot. 
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TURNING OVER A NEW LEAF. 


R. BILLINGS settled himself comfortably 
M in his favorite chair beside the stove in 
the grocery store, and returned the neigh- 

borly greetings of the other regular attendants. 
“Yes,” he said, meditatively, “this is the last 
night of the old year. Somethin’ kind o’ solemn 
"bout it, too, when ye stop to think of it. A year 
past an’ gone, an’ a new one—mebbe the last 
some of us’ll ever see—just beginnin’. It makesa 
man feel serious. People laugh ’bout New Year’s 


satisfaction to inform the families of those who 
are detained here that this morning’s earthquake 
has happily caused no accident within this 
establishment.’’ 


Eccentricities of genius do not figure 
very largely in Mr. Howells’s recent reminiscences 
of our great writers of the last generation. There 
is no comfort in his book for silly young men 
who try to excuse their own lapses from decency 
by the examples of Byron and Poe; for Mr. 
Howells shows that our foremost Americans were 
clean-living as well as high-thinking citizens. The 
possession of genius does not confer exemptions ; 
it imposes weightier responsibilities. 

That the young queen of Italy stands on 
a good footing with the ladies of her court may 
be inferred from a remark soon after her elevation 
to the throne. ‘‘When one has to stand so long 
and make so many courtesies, it is best to seek 
comfort. My own practise is to wear easy 
corsets and shoes that do not pinch.” An inno- 
vation, certainly! Hitherto, royalty’s attitude 
toward the discomforts of court dress has been 
rather the philosophy of Rip Van Winkle on 
seeing his wife at the wash-tubs: ‘‘ Well, I 
suppose somebody has got to do it!’’ 

The recent celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding at Washington 
of the national capital recalls the description of 
its location given in an early newspaper letter, 
which is now preserved in the Library of Congress. 
“This metropolis,” the writer says, “situated 
upon the great post-road, exactly equidistant 
from the northern and the southern extremities 
of the Union, and nearly so from the Atlantic to 
Fort Pitt, is by far the most eligible situation for 
the residence of Congress.’’ Since he could not 
foresee the improvements in transportation and 
means of communication, perhaps it is fortunate 
that he did not know of the coming extension of 
our domains southward and westward. 


When the usual committee representing 
the two houses called on President McKinley, 
on the day they assembled, it is said the President 
cordially remarked that he was glad to see them 
and glad that Congress was again in session. 
This is a pleasanter attitude than that of dread 
with which many people regard the assembling 
of the national legislature. When great national 
political conflicts are taking place there is some- 
times reason for apprehension. At the present 
time there is need of constructive legislation, and 
we ought rather to be sorry that Congress has 
but three months in which to accomplish it than 
to regret that it has met to undertake the task. 


A movement has been begun by several art 
institutes in this country to check the exodus of 


American art students—especially girl students—. | 


to Paris. It has the approval of American 
artists of established reputation—men who have 
studied in Paris, lived in the Latin Quarter, 
and know the unwholesome conditions existing 
therein. They assert that facilities for the first 
training in art are as good in America as in 
Paris, if not better. For a proper appreciation 


Congress, and the method of their certifying the 
result of the vote is also prescribed by national 
law. In practise, the customs in the several 


-| states have gradually approached uniformity. 


The electors, having been chosen and having 
received certificates of election, usually assemble 
at the state-house on the Saturday before the 
election, and organize by the choice of a president 
and secretary. On the day fixed for the election 
they give their votes, and in most states they vote 

both by ballot and viva voce. The state in some 

| cases provides elaborately engraved ballots, and 
as the elector drops his ballot in the box he uses 
some such form as this: 

“I cast my vote for William McKinley of 
Ohio, for President of the United States.” 

When the votes have been counted and the 
result has been declared, certificates are prepared, 
signed by each elector, and sealed securely. One 
of the certificates is sent by mail to the President 
of the Senate; one is transmitted to him by a 
messenger appointed for the purpose, who makes 
the journey to Washington in order to deliver it; 
the third copy is deposited with the judge of the 
district court for the district in which the electors 
assemble. 

The law provides that the states may pass 
laws to verify the choice of electors, in case the 
result is contested; and it also establishes rules 
for settling disputes that may arise in connection 
with the counting of the votes. Fortunately, 
there is no question of either kind this year. 
The count takes place on the second Wednesday 
in February, which this year will be the thirteenth 
of the month. 
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COUNTRY PREACHERS. 


HERE was a conference of Methodist 
ministers at Norfolk, Virginia, recently, at 
which the members made reports of their 

work during the past year, and told what their 
salaries were. One man had received nothing. 
Another had an income of twenty-six dollars. 
Many, without a thought of complaint or re- 
proach, reported sums so pitifully small as to be 
almost beyond belief. 

The conditions are not peculiar either to that 





| Sweeper earns. They are the country preachers 
who make up the rank and file of the army of 
the church, and do the hardest of the work. 

It is they who hold the remote outposts of 
civilization against religious ignorance and unbe- 
lief; who break the bread of life in little back- 
woods churches and gather their congregations 
in cross-roads schoolhouses. They beg zealously 
for missionary funds, they plead earnestly for 
money to build colleges and assist other churches ; 
but of their own needs they say little. 

They never receive “calls” from rich and 
influential parishes. They never open the morn- 
ing paper to see their names in the head-lines and 





their Sermons in the news columns. Year after 


| year, in patience and with smiling faces, they 


answer the countless petty calls upon their 


| strength and sympathy ; and when at length they 


and use of the rich collections of art which exist | fall, others, who know all the conditions, all the 
in Europe, preliminary training is necessary, and | hardships they must face, are yet willing to step 
that can be obtained at home. ‘To go abroad | into their places and carry forward their work. 


| people’s recreation ground, all in one; a center | resolutions, but I maintain it’s a good thing for a 
| of intellectual and social life for those who need | man to pull up now an’ then an’ start fresh; an’ 


it most. 

Who but Benjamin Franklin would have hit 
upon this way to benefit posterity, and how 
clearly the plan illustrates the peculiar charac- 
teristic of his greatness—the ability to accomplish 
great results with small means! 
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A SHORT CUT. 


GOOD illustration of parliamentary strat- 
egy was furnished in the passage of the 
army bill by the House of Representatives 

on the first Thursday of this session. Before 
Congress assembled it had been commonly 
predicted that new military legislation would 
| provoke much debate in the Senate and occasion 
| great delay; it was assumed that the House 
| would act promptly. But unless an act should 
| be passed and approved by the President, the 
army on the first of July would revert to its old 
peace footing. 

Mr. Huli, the chairman of the House com- 
mittee, promptly introduced a bill embodying the 
recommendations of the Secretary of War. 
With some changes it was expected to pass the 
House. Then it would go to the Senate, and no 
one could tell what might happen there. Buta 
way was found to avoid the Senate’s delays. 

It happened that at the earlier session of this 
Congress the Senate had passed an army bill, 
although one widely different from that introduced 
by Mr. Hull or from anything which the House 
would pass. This half-forgotten measure was 
revived. Everything was struck from it except 
the title and the enacting clause, which reads: 
“Be it enacted in the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled.”” Then there was added, 
| as an amendment, the entire Hull bill. 
| Thus transformed, the Senate bill passed the 
| House. Technically, both branches of Congress 
| have passed the same bill; the difference is one 
| of amendments. 

Besides saving a long stage of the legislative 
journey, this scheme brought army legislation 








conference or to the Methodist Church. There | before the Senate as a privileged question. | 
are men in other parts of the country and in all | And while the Senate was free to debate fully | winchester, in the northwestern part of Virginia, 
the denominations serving, like these, for smaller the new measure, even coming in this way, | to a passenger one afternoon, ‘but never without 
| wages than the hod-carrier or the crossing- 


the traditions of the chamber favored a speedy 
| disposal of it. 
| te 


|THE UNITED STATES AND TURKEY. 


EVERAL years ago, when Turkish mobs 
S were murdering Armenians in Asia Minor, 
they looted and burned the buildings of 
Euphrates College at Harpoot. There was no 
one to take up the cause of the Armenians; but 
Euphrates College was an American institution, 
established by American money and carried on 
by American missionaries. 

The destruction of this property and of similar 
property at Marash became the basis for a claim 
for indemnity which the government of the 
United States immediately brought against 
Turkey, and has been pressing at intervals ever 


time before he was brought to the point of 
promising payment. But in the Turkish scheme 








sinca It was a long time before the sultan was | 
induced to admit responsibility, and a longer | 


| the first of the year seems the most natural an’ 
| fittin’ time to do it.” 

| Makin’ any res’lutions yourself, ’Lisha?” asked 
| Nathan Hobbs, good-naturedly. 

| “Yes, sir, lam!” replied Elisha, defiantly.. “I’m 
makin’ one, anyway, an’ I don’t care who knows 
it. I’m resolvin’ to keep a better holt on my 
temper this year. ‘He that ruleth his spirit is 
better than he that taketh a city,’ the Book says. 
I’ve had my failin’s that way, as some of ye know; 
but now we’re beginnin’ a new year an’ a new 
century, too, I’m goin’ to turn over a new leaf.” 

“What was that you said ’bout a new century?” 
asked old Eben Cook, from his seat in the cérner. 

“TI said now that we was beginnin’ a new century 
I was goin’ —” 

“What you talkin’ about, ’Lisha? The twentieth 
| century begun a year ago. To-morrow’ll be 
| nineteen hundred an’ one, won't it?” 

“Course *twill; but ain’t ‘one’ the first number 
| there is? An’ don’t that make to-morrow the first 
| day of the new century?” 

“Not by a long shot, ’less I’ve forgotten how to 

count. It don’t take a hundred an’ one years to 
| make a century, does it?” 

“No, but it takes more’n ninety-nine. S’pose I 

was to begin with one, an’ count —” 
| “Hold on a minute,” interposed Judson, the 
| storekeeper. ‘“‘Let’s say that Bill, here, owed me 
a hundred dollars an’ started to pay me in dollar 
bills, callin’ out ‘one,’ ‘two, ‘three’ —” 

“Well, s’pose he did.” 

“No, Jud,” suggested Seth Gibson. ‘Here’s the 
way I heard that feller up to the academy put it: 
How old is a man on his one-hundredth birthday?” 

“Good land and seas!” shouted Mr. Billings, as 
he rose excitedly to his feet. “If he didn’t know 
any more’n this c’lection of hand-picked lunkheads 
he wouldn’t pass fer more’n six or seven, at most. 
It’s a waste o’ breath talkin’ to ye. My ol’ sorrel 
mare’s got more sense than the whole passe] of 
ye!” and he started for the door. 
| “What was it ’Lisha was sayin’ ’bout New 
Year’s res’lutions?”” McPherson asked the store- 
| keeper, as the door shut with a bang. But Judson 
| was too intent on his argument with Gibson to 


reply. 
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HE REMEMBERED IT. 
ee | HAVE been down this mountain every week- 








day for a good many years,” said the man 
who drives the stage from Bluemont to 


| thinking of the time I came down here when the 
holdback on my harness snapped, and my brake 
refused to work.” 

The descent from the easiest pass across the 
Blue Ridge Mountains thereabouts, known as 
Snicker’s Gap, to the Shenandoah River is long 
and steady. At regular intervals a little elevation 
| of solid earth, also known as a brake, has been 

banked up across the road, to keep it from being 
| washed away by the heavy rains. A ferry, pro- 
| pelled by the river current, carries the stage-coach 
| across the Shenandoah, which flows at the foot of 
| the mountain. 

On this particular day which the driver always 
remembers, the coach, well loaded with passen- 
| gers and their baggage, attained a fair speed 
| before the accident to the harness occurred. He 
| could not turn the vehicle in against the high 
| banks on either side without upsetting it, and 
| perhaps maiming its occupants. There was noth- 
ing to do but to “keep the horses on their feet 
and guide them.” 

Every time he reached one of the mounds across 
the road, he had to exercise the greatest skill in 
steering over it squarely; but by coolness and 
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presence of mind he brought his load safely, 
although at a tremendous speed, down the moun- 
tain. From long experience he knew where it 
was possible to drive into the river without getting 
beyond his depth, and as he boldly plunged his team 
into the stream an effective brake upon its speed 
began to operate. {t soon came to a standstill, 
and the terror-stricken passengers drew a long 
breath once more. Rowboats came out after | 
them, the harness and brakes were repaired, and 
the journey resumed. 

It is not strange that this one occasion of the 
thousands of times this man had been down the 
mountain should stand out distinct in his memory. 
This is the way history is made up. Ordinary 
occurrences are forgotten while an unusual event 
is remembered, the marvelousness of it seeming 
even to increase with the years; and the history 
of nations is but the enlarged form of the history 
of every-day life. P 
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ELECTION EPISODES. 


At a place called Beccles, during the recent 
English elections, a voter was observed going 
to the polls in a donkey-cart. The donkey was 
profusely decorated with the Radical colors, while 
the voter wore a Tory rosette. Challenged as to 
this seeming inconsistency, he cheerily replied: 

“Oh, I’m going to vote for F., the Conservative 
candidate; my donkey’s for 8S. [the Radical]; but 
then, he’s an ass.” 

Kingston-on-Thames was contested by Mr. 
Skewes-Cox in the Conservative interest. His 
opponent was a Mr. Burt. The Radical agent 
placarded the town with: 

“Ex-Skewes-Cox and vote for Burt.” 

Nevertheless, in spite of this artful invitation, 
the Tory nominee was returned with a very 
respectable majority. 

The member returned for South Oxfordshire, 
Mr. Hodge, was a local man, and he was opposed 
by Mr. Samuels in the Radical interest. The fact 
of Mr. Hodge’s residence in the division naturally 
gave him an advantage, and this was thought to 
be discounted by the Radicals in the following | 
way. Thousands of placards were distributed, | 
bearing the words: | 





“Mr. Samuels if elected will live here.” 

Unhappily the bill-posters employed by Mr. 
Samuels’s agent were destitute of a sense of | 
humor, or else they were secretly of Conservative | 

proclivities, for a great many of the announce- | 
pre found their way to the walls of pigsties and | 
ramshackle buildings. 

One of the best stories is an old one of Mr. 
Gladstone’s time. At the celebrated election of | 
1865, at which Mr. Gladstone lost his seat for 
Oxford University,—being, to use his own phrase, 
“unmuzzled,”—his opponent was Gathorne Hardy. 
The practise at a contested election was for each 
elector to record his vote by word of mouth before 
tellers for each party. The late Prof. Henry Smith 
was acting as teller for Mr. Gladstone, when a 
rather uncouth country clergyman entered, and to 
the usual request for whom he wished to vote, 
replied in his confusion: 

“I vote for Mr. Glad—I mean for ’Ardy.” 

“I claim that vote,” quietly put in Professor 
Smith. 

“No! no!” protested the clergyman. 
finish the name.” 

“Quite so, but you did not even begin the other!” 
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THE SWEDISH NAME’S - DAY. 


Among all civilized people birthdays are more 
or less noticed and celebrated. The affectionate, 
home-loving Swedes have a very pretty custom of 
observing them. In the Swedish almanacs every 
day in the year has a name attached to it, so that 
everybody has a name’s-day, which is celebrated 
by his or her friends. In the stationers’ shops in 
Swedish towns and villages can always be found 
name’s-day cards, reading, for example: 


“T did not 





July 2ist. 
Johanna is congratulated, 
November 12th 
Conrad is congratulated, 
and so forth, and so on. People buy these cards, 
and writing their own name beneath, send them | 
to friends who bear the name of the day. 

In the confectioners’ shops may be seen immense 
frosted cakes, bearing the name for the day in 
ornamental lettering. The cakes are so large | 
that they cannot be baked in the ordinary home 
ovens, but a specially large oven, such as is used 
in bakeries, is required. 

Sometimes the celebration takes the form of a | 
surprise. Early in the morning on a lady’s name’s- 
day she is awakened by sweet music in the 
adjoining room. The singers, the guitar- and 
violin-players among her friends are treating her 
to an informal concert. When the music is over, 
the door between the rooms is opened, and there 
is a table set out with fruit and flowers, coffee- 
cups with sugar and cream, and in the center the 
name’s-day cake. 

The Swedes, as a people, are intensely loyal to 
their rulers, and on December 1st, the name’s-day 
of King Oscar, the royal salute of twenty-one 
guns is fired all over the country in city, town | 
and hamlet. 

Some Swedish families who have emigrated to | 
America still retain the name’s-day custom among | 
themselves, and celebrate it not only for love of 
their friends, but also in loving remembrance of | 
their native land. 

ri 


SHE DECLINED. 


Few American youths have careers made for | 
them. Those who deplore this fact and shun the EF 
stings of self-effort may find tonic in the reply of 
a Western girl to an offer of marriage. 

A young man of more book-learning than force 
of character lost the young wife who had toiled 
to support him, returned to his native town for 
consolation, and found it. Some months later 
she, too, passed away, and the sad youth soon 
appealed to a well-known clergyman for assistance 
in finding a helpmate. 

The minister introduced him to a Western girl 
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of health and energy, who the next day received 
a plaintive note from the widower. He declared 
that the Lord had made great inroads upon his 
marital affections, and it now seemed to be His 
will that she should repair the breaches of his 
life. 

The reply, which the clergyman Keeps to-day as 
one of the choicest specimens of a varied collec- 
tion, reads simply: 

“Mend your own breeches.” 





A Charming Souvenir 
For Companion Subscribers. 
The Puritan Maid Calendar. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar for 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 

" to hang upon the wall 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
tweive colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches 
long. a 


The large portrait. 
head is an exact copy of | 
the fine painting by Mr. | 
J. Paul Selinger. | 
a 
Set in a golden oval | 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 








tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture | 
is the prominent feature | 
of the most artistic and | 
pleasing Calendar we | 
have ever offered. As | 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
oe 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 

is published exclusively | 
by The Youth's Compan- 
ion, and cannot be ob- 
tained elsewhere. It will 
| be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 





THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 








Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 


may be ordered with The Companion, will be | | 


sent to any address upon request. 





QUENCHED. 


Knowledge of any sort being built on study and 
research, the pretender to its possession generally 


| has a short rope. An illustration in point comes 


from the ““Memoirs of Baron Stockman.” 


A friend of the baron’s went to an evening party 
at Frankfort, where he expected to meet Herr 
von Radowitz, who was somewhat inclined to 

se as a scientist. On his way he saw a barn 

urning, stopped his carriage, assisted the people, 
—_. - ea ill the flames were nearly ex in- | 


e 

When he arrived at = pee’ house, he found 
Herr von Radowitz, w had. previously taken a 
——_ to the top of tt the build to see what he 

5 mge to be the aurora borealis, pepuneey 

ing on terrestrial magnetism, electricity, et 

cetera. 

“Have you seen the beautiful aurora?” he said 
to Stockman’s frie 

* Certainly!” was. yo pa. 
myself. It will soon be o 

Juring the ex Come which followed Herr 
von Radowitz quietly stole away. 


xt 
CASEY’S CASE. 


Law Notes is responsible for the following illus- 
tration of the convenient elasticity of a technicality 
in the right hands: 


A Canadian gentleman, named Casey, was 
pay to a government place which technically 
ad to be occupied by a lawyer, which Mr. Casey 
was not. he benchers of the Law Society, 
however, undertook to obviate the technicality, 
and ap ointed one of their number to examine 
him as to his knowledge of the law. 
“Well, Casey,” sai ~~ ae, 
you know about the law, a 
“Well, to tell the trut 
“I don’t know a single thin 
“TI have examined Mr. Cassy as to his keowtodep 
of the law,” the examiner stated in his affidav t, 
“and to the best of my knowledge and belief he 
answered all the questions entirely correctly.” 


a Om 
THE WISDOM OF THE WISE. 


This is the story of a queen’s counsel who, for 


“I was there 


“what do 


a mai Bac: modestly, 


nettes of the months| ~~ 





Many years, was the recognized leader of the 
Irish bar. The Green Bag prints it: 
Tu bis early days of wig and gown he got a case 


for his opinion. Possibly the solicitor thought it 
a very simple case; at all events, that was what 


the young lawyer thought, for after some study 
he took his pen and wrote, “I am clearly of 
| opinion.” 


It so megooned that as he sat in the law library 
the silver-haired Nestor of the Irish bar, a leader 
of unfathomable astuteness, chanced to jook over 
ic shoulder as he wrote. 

“My dear young friend,” the old lawyer said 
softly, “never write that you are clear y of an 
opinion on a law point. The most p ap. = _ 
to discover is the preponderance of 


tt 


WITHOUT DIMENSIONS. 


“All you need, professor,” said the doctor, 
cheerfully, “is a tonic in the shape of fresh air.” 





“What is the shape of fresh air?’ asked the 
ar s paticnt, a purist known to the Chic ago | 


COMPANION. 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown's Cam- 


phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” { Adi 
Lanterns. _- all a8 euitocts, Send for 


MAGI catalogue. L. M , Chicago. 
STAMP COLLECTORS | 
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Send name and address for free samples “ Perfect” | 








Stamp Hinge. Approval Books, 50% coma. Large price- 
ot ——s to agents, hinges, etc., a// free: write 
y. EXCELSIOR STAMP Co., Hoosick Fails, N.Y. 
§ Eegee ged FLOWER. 
Every swing in Nursery and 
S rez line. Dinest deal with 
us will insure you the best and 
we you money, Mail size paid, 
fiewer by freight or ae os — — 
ond te Cy = us. arrival 
as for the AA, 47 years. 
Tae oun RS 4 & ARRISON CO., 
Box 250, PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
HOME STUDY “ssorusse 
Dd, 
BUSINESS 
OFFICE WORK,Etc. 
with our Private Les- 


ition giv: 
ust the > training need- 
fora in bust- 
ness. No ver te 
with work—onl 
time required. The cheapest and best method. iphiy 
pam whi National reputation. Wealso teach English, 
tet erveee and other courses by mail or at our school, 
Established 46 Years. Trial lesson l0c. Catalog Free. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 401 College Bidg, Buffalo,N.¥. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s 
- Zwieback Pudding. 


Roll sufficient zwieback to make 
+ one pint; mix it with a half pint © 
of Dunham’s Cocoanut; add one |@ 
and a half pints of milk, and then 
one cup of sugar beaten light with 
, three eggs. Mix all the ingre- 
dientstogether. Bakeinamoder- 
© ate oven three-quarters of an 
hour. Serve hot with cocoanut 

4 hard sauce. 


PS, 


t 
He 


r 


” 








This is one of a series of one hundred recipes 
oy Mrs. Rorer for Dunham's Cocosaut. 

plete in a beautifully illustrated book— 
sent FREE. i 


Dunham Manufacturing Co.,* Sous 
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Nine out of 

Ten Vehicles 

Fy upon which 

there are solid 

Rubber Tiresare 

equipped with 
the 


{ KELLY. 
> SPRINGFIELD 
Theonly RubberTire 
having a thorough- 
ly established rep- 
utation for Restl- 
tency, Durability, 
Economy and Exr- 
cellence in every 
feature. Don’t let 
your dealer work 
off on youa “just 
as good” imita- 
tion of the Kelly- 

unless 
you are satisfied 
with inferior 
rubber tires. 
































Consolidated Rubber Tire Co., 40 Wall St., New York. 
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in the West are 
very short of tele- 
graph o — 
Tare tek 
here, and when competent we will help to are ad 
in the service and furnish you a pass to your desti- 
nation. We also pay one-half your railroad fare to 
the school. Write for catalogue. School 28 years od. 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, 





Whole Family. 





GET YOUR BOY A PAIR OF: 


STOCKINGS 
and let him wrestle with them. They will provea 
match for any boy. 3 heels —3 knees — 3 toes. 


They are matchless for fit, wear, shape and qual- 
ity. Price 25c. everywhere. Booklet Free. 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. B, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 


Reduced Prices 
Sui ts ond Cloaks 


NLESS you act 
quickly, you will 
be unable to take 














advantage of our Re 
duced Price Sale. We 
wish to make room 


for new Spring stock, 
and the twelve hun- 
dred pieces of suit- 
ings and cloakings 
included when we be- 
gan this Sale are be- 
ing sold rapidly. The 
assortment will hard- 
ly last longer than the 
end of this month. 
Suits, Cloaks and 
Skirts made to or- 
der at one-third 
less than regular 
rices — perfect in 
ashion, shape and 
workmanship. Nearly 
all of our styles and 
materials share in the 
reduction. These of- 
ferings and others: 
Tailor-Made Suits, 
lined throughout; 
former price, $10; 
reduce -67. 
$15 Suits reduced 
to $10; $20 Suits 
reduced to $13.34. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts ; former price, 96. 
reduced to $4.34. $7.50 Skirts reduced to 
Winter Jackets, lined throughout; former price, 
+ reduced to $4.67. jackets reduced to 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
see 3s Racy former price, $7; reduced to 
ae oe Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
ainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Re prices on Rainy - Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Long Jackets, Etc. 
Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List sent free 
at once upon request. If any garment ordered t 
from should not please you, send it back. We will 
refund your money. Be sure to say that you wish 
the Winter Catalogue and Reduced Price Samples. 
Our New Spring Catalogue will be ready Feb- 
ruary 7th. Write now and we will mail you a copy, 
with a full line of new Spring samples, as soon as it is 
issued. Be sure to say that you wish the new Spring 
Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CoO., 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 


























Technical Education 
By MAIL. 
To iutroduce the high stand- 
ard of The American School 
of Correspondence, the Trus- 
tees have voted to award a 
limited number of Free 
Scholarships in Mechanic al. 
Electrical, or Steam 


Engineering, 


including a complete course 
in Mechanical Drawing. 
An excellent opportunity 


instruction in 
Mathematics, echanical 
Jrawing or the sciences, 
under the direction of com- 
petent instructors. 


Application blank on request. 
American School of 
Correspondence 


( Chartered the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts ), 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


r private 
































BY 
SUSAN-WHALLEY ALLISON 


LL down the road, with flag- 
draped load, 
With muffled drum and low, 
Now sound, now hush from sob- 
bing horn 
As the way winds to and fro, 
Our soldiers march through sun 
and shade, 
Glory and gloom of eve, 
Far as they may with a friend on 
his way 
To take his last long leave. 


For toil and strife and roving life 
He loved the soldier’s lot; 

Breathed full and deep where prairies sweep, 
And the world is bounded not. 

All unconfined as the sailing wind, 
His soul launched forth to roam, 

But it neared the strand of his childhood land, 
And he longed for his Father’s home. 


Now lay his head on the cool soft bed, 
That soothes as a mother’s breast; 
For the sod is the soldier’s fitting couch, 
And he loves to lie and rest 
Where pale stars shine o’er the musing pine, 
And. the moon rides through the boughs, 
While the bugle-call of “Taps” doth fall, 
So soft he may not rouse: 


Comrade, cheer! 
Dost thou wake? 
On thy sight 
See yon bright 
Morning break! 

Comrade dear, 
Night is here! 
There the light! 


Then home they march, ’neath the darkening arch, 
For the sun hath left the sky; 

The dogwood white with a ghostly light 
Starts forth as they hasten by; 

And the hemlock stands with skeleton hands 
Stretched up to the last red ray, 

And the night descends, and its peace portends 
The dawn of a brighter day. 


at 


TWO SERVANTS OF GOD. 


URING the Civil War, the 
\ owner of a plantation near 





two slaves to him, and said, 
in substance: 

“T am in need of money, 
and have an opportunity to 
sell you in Georgia. If Ido 


it, 1 want you to understand the reason: it is | 
necessity that impels me. Yet even now I | 
would make desperate efforts to keep you, but | 


I am sure that before the war is over you will 
be free.” 

The two slaves loved their master, and cheer- 
fully consented to be sold for his sake, yet looked 
forward to the time of which he had told them, 
and which was nearer even than he thought, 
when they were to be free. 

Freedom came, and Abraham, one of the 
ex-slaves, seeking a surname worthy of a free- 
man, took, like Booker Washington, “the best 
name he could find,” and became Abraham 
Grant. As Abraham Grant he worked his way 
through school, preaching the gospel the while 
to his less-favored brethren, and as the Rev. 
Abraham Grant he took his place in the African 
Methodist Church. Steadily he rose in his 
church and increased in usefulness, becoming a 
leader in the progressive work of his denomina- 
tion, not only in America but in Africa, and at 
length was chosen to the episcopate. 

A notable conference was to be held in Tampa, 
and an old man, living back on his plantation, 
read that Bishop Abraham Grant was to preside. 
He knew the name, and he hitched up his horse, 
drove to Tampa and sought, at the noon hour, 
the busy bishop who had once been his slave. 

It was an affecting meeting; and when the 
time came for the afternoon session, the two men 
walked arm in arm to the church, white man 
and negro, layman and bishop, each forgetting 
what the world counted distinction or superiority 
in a Christian fellowship which had had its 
beginnings on the plantation, in the days when 
there were masters and slaves. 

There were white men who wondered that the 
old master should be walking arm in arm with a 
negro; there were members of the conference 
who wondered what the bishop was saying to 
the poorly dressed man by his side; but the two 
were happy together. At the church the bishop 
introduced his old master, and the white man sat 
on a front seat, a reverent worshipper among 
men of dark skins, in a conference presided over 
by his former slave. 

At the close of the meeting, as they bade each 
other farewell, the white man took the negro’s 
hand and said, “Abraham, I want you to promise 
one thing. You live far from here, but when I 
die, I want you to come and preach my funeral 
sermon.” 

The bishop promised, and the two men parted. 
That funeral, when it occurs, will be worth going 
far to attend. There have been few like it, and 
the conditions are past that will make others like 
it possible in future years. The servant has 


Tampa, Florida, called his | 
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| become God’s freeman; the master has become 
God’s servant; the two have become brethren in 
the spirit of a common love to God. 


at 


A RACE OF GIANTS. 


IBURON is an island in the Gulf of California. 
| Until 1873, when Commander (now Admiral) 
George Dewey was sent there to make 





| surveys, it was a region shrouded in mystery. 
| During the greater part of the year it is resorted | 
| to by the Seri Indians, a race of giants who inhabit 
the adjacent mainland. They are reputed to be | 
extremely suspicious and warlike, using poisoned | 
| arrows to oppose the landing of foreigners on their 
| shores. Dewey received several visits from them. 
| Although hostile at first, they became very friendly. 


| A monograph on the Seri Indians is soon to be 
ublished he Bureau of Ethnology. It is from 
the pen of Prof. W. J. MeGee, who himself led a 





government expedition into their country. 

They are wonderful navigators, and have need 
to be, for between the island of Tiburon and the 
| mainiand is a narrow strait sugrepestely called 
| Infiernillo by the early Spanish explorers. The 
| waters of the gulf rush into this hrough a 
| funnel-shaped bay, and the tides pour through it 

in such a manner as to make it one of the most 
| tumultuous bits of sea in the world. 
A safe crossing can be made only occasionally, 
| the only boat suitable for the ge being the 
balsa, a native raft-like canoe constructed of lon; 
reeds bound together with onine. In this primi- 
tive craft the Seri paddle fearlessly over the waters 
of the gulf in search of water-fowl, for , and 
of pelicans, which they hunt for their skins. 
ids on the pelicans are undertaken on a still 

evening, when re is no moon and the weather is 
not too stormy. The hunters set out at twilight, 
and when the island is reached balsas are left in 
charge of the women, while the warriors and larger 
boys rush upon the roosting birds and slaughter 
them with clubs. The skins of the pelicans are 
sewn together to make robes, from four to eight 
being required for one — 

The Indians are said to have a curious way of 
making the pelicans catch fish for them. y 
tie a young or — bird to a shrub or stone, 
depending upon the com ion of its fellows to 
keep it from dying. In these circumstances the 
sympathetic pelicans bring the captive a plentiful 
— of fish. At intervals a boy steals out and 
robs the bird’s pouch of the store it contains. 

The Seri are a wonderful people physically. 
Sieg Doss fine chests, slender an Guee ee 
and hands and feet of remarkable size. their 
| luxuriant long hair, as well as of their superb 
figures, they are inordinately proud. 

he name Seri signifies spry, and refers to the 








marvelous powers of these savages as runners. 
They are said to be the fleetest runners in the 
world being able to overtake swift horses. They | 
actually make a practise of running down jack- | 
rabbits and deer. The skin of their legs is more | 
like that of a horse or camel than like that of a 
human being, so that they can run ae thickets | 
of thorny cactus that would be impenetrable to a | 
white man. - 

The houses of the Seri are flims: 
and shrubbery, sometimes shingled rudely with 
turtle-shells and sponges. The big sea-turtles, 
besides replenishing the Seri larder and forming 
| the house roof, provide receptacles for water, the 
material for many — implements, a cradle 
at the beginning of life and a coffin at the end. 





at 
IN THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 





were contribu 


EW of the thousands of visitors to the Wash- 
F ington Monument have the disposition to 

climb its nine hundred steps. It is much 
easier to ride on the elevator, which makes the 
ascent of the tall column in about eight minutes. 
But visitors who walk one way, either up or down, 


are well rewarded by a near view of the inscrip- 
| tions on the Memorial Tablets. 


| One hundred and seventy-six of these tablets 
by various societies, lodges, 
states, foreign countries and private indi- 
is. The variety of their inscriptions attests 
the wide reach of the influence of Washi mn. 
The Association of Journeymen Stone-Cutters 
| of Philadelphia, under the emblems of their trade, 
on their tablet, “United We Stand.’ 
| Westmoreland County Virginia, describes itself 
| simply as “The Bi Place of Washington.” 
| Greece, the “Mother of Ancient Liberty,” sends 
|from the Parthenon “This Ancient Stone as a 
| Testimony of Honor and Admiration.” 
|. The Turkish inscription, it is said, was written 
| by the court poet, and bears a date in a “year of 
| the Hegira.”” One of the longest inscriptions 
appears on a stone presented by some Chinese 
Christians of Che Heang, China, in 1853. It de- 
clares George Washin: 


m to have been braver 
than Tsau-Tsau or Lin-Pi. 

A likeness of Shakespeare stands out on a stone 
at the twenty-sixth landing, as the short level 
spaces between the flights of stairs are called 
bearing these words above: “All that live must 
die,” and below: “A tribute of respect from the 

ies and Gentlemen of the Dramatic Profession 
of America.” 
tt 


THE BISHOP AND HIS HORSE. 
ISHOP WHIPPLE of Minnesota, in his 
B “Reminiscences,” gives an interesting 
account of one of his many visits to the 
Sioux Missions. The thermometer was thirty-six 
degrees below zero, and there were indications of 
a severe storm when he reached New Ulm at noon. 


He stopped at the house of Louis Robert, a French 
Indian trader. 


When I told Mr. Robert that I had promised to 
be at the Mission next day, and reminded him that 
Indians call men liars when they do not keep their 
word, he e a quick inspection of me, looked at 


my horses and said: 
‘Bishop, with that buckskin suit and fur coat 
you'll ‘ough all right, only I’ll give you three 
airs of moccasins to put on in place of your boots. 

ne never knows what sort of storms will come up 
on the prairies. In the first seven miles of your 
journey = will find three houses, but none after 
hat for twenty-three miles. Let your horses out 
at their best speed when you reach the prairie. 
You can easily follow the , a8 the grass will 
be high on either side.” 

Without a moment’s delay I pulled on my moc- 
casins and started, driving at a rapid speed until 
well out on the prairie. Then suddenly I dis- 
covered that the grass had been burned before the 
snowfall, and there was nothing to define the road. 
I knew, by the hard stubble which showed itself 
where the snow had been driven off by the wind, 
that I was hopelessly out of the track. 

The wind-storm, which had already set in, had 
obliterated the road over which I had come as 
completely as it had the stretch before me. In 

assing through several of the coulées with which 

he prairies abound my horses were breast-deep 
in the snow. 
| A starless night came on, and with the wind 





cities 
vid 


@ 








bowers of cacti | 





| sweeping the snow first into almost impassable 


drifts and then leveling them to the bare ground, | 


I had to confess myself lost. 
Suddenly Bashaw stopped. I was confident | 
that the wise fellow struck a landmark, for 


he knew as well as I did that we were lost. 

I qumnes from the sleigh and could distinguish 
in the darkness something under the snow that 
looked like a huge snake. It proved to be an 
Indian trail. The Indians always walk in ~—_ 
file to avoid an ambush, and in the loam of the 
prairie these trails are several inches deep. 

Bashaw followed it, and when his mate was 
inclined to turn out he put his teeth into his neck 
and forced him into the path. } 

Mr. Hinman was so sure I had started that he | 
kept a light in the window of the agency, and | 
when Bashaw saw it he leaped like a hound from | 
his kennel. When we reached the Mission and | 
Bashaw, comfortably stalled, turned his great 
eyes upon me, his whinny said as plainly as 
words, “We are all right now, master.” 





A wide-wingéd butterfly 
Upon the white flowers of a bitter weed 
Settled to satisfy his noonday need. 
Through sunshine far and high 
His kindred wavered, but he took no heed! 
Pretty it was to watch his dainty greed. 


A wondrous beetle came— 
All emerald green, save that upon his back 
There blazed a mimic sun; and in his track, 
Lured by the dazzling flame, 
A lace-wing fluttered, purple, gold and black. 
Of pleasure for them all there was no lack. 


Down dropped a bird that flies 
Near to the clouds, yet perches for his seed, 
And sings and sings, God’s little choir to lead. 
I lifted up my eyes: 
“Dear Lord, Thy smallest creatures richly feed! 
Content me, also, with Thy bitter weed.” 


et 


SAVED HIS FATHER’S LIFE. 


HE New Voice tells this story of the courage 

T of a boy, the son of a resident of New York. 

Their summer home is near a lake, in which 

the father and the eight-year-old son delight to 
fish. 

One da 





last summer, when the two were out 

bo e a sudden lurch, and the | 
n ing at the stern, lost his | 
balance and fell backward into the water, which 
at that point was fully thirty feet in depth. He | 
could not swim, and the bg J new it. 

No other t was in sight. To scream help- 
lessly would have been the natural expression of 
a child’s terror; but not a word or sob embar- 
rassed the swift thought of the curly head or 
the swift action of the little sunburned hands. 
Instead, he grasped the oars and pulled the drift- | 
ing boat back to the spot where his father had | 


ae 

* n,’—to quote the father’s own words,— 
“after what I suppose was a few seconds, though 
it seemed an age, my head rose above the water, 
I saw that little peere grasping the oars, and a 
childish, death-w face bent in such strained 
Od on as I = neve” for et. 
‘Hold on, papa, get you eep up, papa, I’m 
coming!’ and he bent to the oars and ir. a minute 
was at my side. 

“Half-blinded and exhausted, I tried to grasp 
the boat, and came near capsizing it in my clumsy 
effort, when he braced his feet against the side, 
and throwing back the full weight of his slender 


ey, stretched out his hands. 
“*Take hold of my hands, papa. I'll steady her! 


rl get you 
“And by his help 1 succeeded in climbing into, 
the boat. 


life, Robbie,’ I said, as soon as 
I could speak. is face was deathly in its pallor, 
and eat tears dropped on his cheek, but he 


answered: 

“‘No, I didn’t. I didn’t have anything to do 
with it. You got out yourself.’ And from that 
day to this the child has never been willing to hear 
the matter mentioned. If any one speaks of it he 
slips out of the room. 

But,” added the father, | grown-up boy 
went to Santiago. His officers and comrades often 
speak to me of his conduct as a soldier, and of his 
efforts in camp to save and help his fellow sufferers 
from wounds and fever; and when they congratu- 
late me on his record, i say in my heart, ‘Yes, I 
ought to be very happy and proud, for I have two 
aarre though one of them is only eight years 
old.’ ’ 


et 


CAMP VISITORS. 


N every woodman’s camp in Maine a good deal 
| of pleasant company is entertained during the 
winter. Chickadees, blue jays and nuthatches 
are among the more frequent guests, but the Boston 
Globe gives an account of a camp that has larger 
and still more useful visitors. 


When Brown goes home on Saturday afternoon 
he leaves the camp door open, so that the hedge- 
hogs may come in and wash up the floor. As a 
large part of the camp bill of fare is composed of 
baked beans, pork and other dishes rich in fats, 
considerable grease gets spilled about the floor in | 
the course of the week. Now an average hedgehog 
will risk his neck at any time for a bit of fat. 

As soon as the camp is empty, therefore, the 
=~ gluttons come in and plane the surface of 
the floor with their chisel-s teeth, eating 
away all the wood that holds a trace of grease. 
On reaching camp, Monday morning, Brown 
sweeps = and enjoys the luxury of a clean house. 

The only objection that can be ur: against the 
hedgehog’s system of housecleaning is that the 
camp has to have a new floor every year. 

Late in February a pair of beautiful white-footed 
wood mice stole into camp from their home in the 
forest, and made a nest in a corner under Brown’s 
bunk. The first thing they did was to eat a hole 
in a bag of cracked corn, and cai away more 
than a 5 oa of the contents. The whole bag was 
sorted for the largest fragments, every one of 
which was denuded of its covering and freed from 
all grains of meal. 


| as vigorously as the rest. 


sto 
| add 





eir pilferings were put in a heap near the 
nest, and covered over with strips of newspaper. 
After the mice had been living in their new 
quarters about a week, they began to construct 
a luxurious couch. The outside was made of 
shredded newspapers and ribbons of birch bark. | 
The lining was of horsehair taken from the hovel. 
One night Brown was awakened by somethin 
tugging at the hair above his ear. A small anima 
pu its little clawed forefeet against Brown’s 
mple, and taking a nip of hair in its mouth 
ulled and gnawed until the hair was bitten off. 
hen the creature ran away, but returned for | 
more after a few minutes. | 
When a few such trips had been made, Brown 
slid his hand up behind his ear and caught the 


| sha 
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thief. On lighting a match he found that his 
risoner was one of the white-footed mice. 
saeire cunning,” said Brown, “but I guess 
they’ll have to take a few more lessons before 
they make good barbers.” 


at 


SAVING THE AMMUNITION. 


UCH has been said recently about the 
M excellent marksmanship of the Dutch in 
South Africa. It has even been asserted 
that they are able to hit a man at a distance of a 
mile or more. Undoubtedly they are good shots. 
In days gone by the Dutchman had to depend 
largely upon his rifle for his supply of fresh meat, 
and he became, as a matter of necessity, a good 
marksman; but stories of his almost incredible 
shooting are, for the most part, twenty-five or 
thirty years old. 


As for hitting a man ata range ofa mile or more, 
says a writer in the Newfoundland Magazine, 
whose residence among the Boers qualifies him to 
speak, any Dutchman will tell you that it is abso- 
lute waste of ammunition to risk such a shot. Even 
the best of Dutch hunters consider six hundred 
yards a long range for koodoo, a kind of deer that 
vee from three hundred to seven hundred 

unds. 
P Oe one occasion, says the same writer, I was 
staying with the Van Ryns, in Mangove, Mata- 
beleland, a aay of Dutch hunters well known 
to Selous and other hunters of big game. One 
day I was out hunting with them when we came 
upon the spoor of buck. We at once turned our 
horses in the direction the spoor was running, and 
after about a mile of bush veld we came to an 
open stretch of country. Not two hundred yards 
away a herd of blesbok were browsing. 

Fortunately the wind was right, or they would 
easily have scented our yy I naturally 
expected to halt and fire, but to my surprise, the 
Van Ryns put spurs to their horses, and actually 
succeeded in riding right past the herd. Then 
they reined up, and turning round, brought down 
three of the bewildered blesbok, who stood quite 
still, not seeming to know which way to run, and 
it was not until three more had fallen to those 
deadly rifles that they took to flight. 

Then the elder Van Ryn remarked to me: “Six 
buck for six cartridges; there is a lesson for —, 
Never shoot your game till it is on the muzzle of 


| your rifle.” 


Not one of the shots had been fired at a longer 
range than fifty yards. 


et 


SWEARING OFF. 


NE day the engine of a Western freight- 
O train broke down, and the only passenger, 
a travelling preacher, got out and worked 

with the train crew, pulling, hauling and heaving 
He knew something 


| about the machine, and was, indeed, quite capable 
| of running an engine himself; so he was able to 
| consult with the men, and advise them to some 


purpose. The work was carried on under a 
vigorous flow of profanity, which seemed to be 
quite unconsidered—a mere matter of habit. 


Finally, says the Rev. C. T. Brady, who tells the 

my, suggested an interruption in the swearing, 
ng that I was a preacher. The head brakeman 
dropped his crowbar with a look of abject aston- 
ishment. Everybody else let go at the same time 
and the engine settled down. The men looked a 
me with amusing consternation. 

“You are a what?” repeated the conductor, 
with an oath. 

“A preacher.” 

“Well!” said the official, with a long whistle of 
astonishment. Then, after regarding me thought- 
fully for a moment, he added, “Well, sir, you work 
like a man, Tah Ketch hold again!’ 


“All right,” sa “but no more swearing on 
this trip. 

“None!” was the laconic reply, and that promise 
was kept. 


When the work was done and all hands stood 
but successful, the engineer remarked : 
ell, this is the first time I ever saw a preacher 
that knowed a reversing-lever from a box car 

Come up and ride with me the rest of the way.” 


at 


BREAKING UP A MOB. 
Te Chinese carefully avoid being caught in 


anti: 
Pp Wi 


the rain. They have a superstition that 

drops of rain falling on the head breed 
vermin, which, with their very long hair, is very 
difficult to get rid of. But they are equally careful 
not to wet their feet. This latter precaution is 
not due entirely to the fact that the soles of their 
shoes are made of pasteboard and liable to be 
injured by soaking, but to a belief that soreness of 
the feet is brought about by getting them damp. 
In commenting on these peculiarities, Leslie’s 
Weekly prints the following: 

The Chinese fear of rain has sometimes had a 
striking effect on mobs and armies. At the time 
of the massacre in 1870, at Tientsin, the mob 
burned the French consulate, with the cathedral 
and the convent, destroyed the orphanage of the 
Sisters of Charity, and murdered the consul, the 
Sisters and several priests. Then the crowd started 
toward the other settlement, determined to put 
all foreigners to death. 

The cathedral behind it was in flames, and the 
mob, fresh from the torture of nuns, was hungr 
for blood. It started down the Taku road wit 
frenzied shouts and the beating of drums and 
gongs, when suddenly rain be to fall. 
was the end of the massacre. The crowd covered 
their heads and scattered. 


tt 
LEARNED FROM A WOMAN. 


F there is anything in which a woman is 
| supposed to be especially deficient, it is in 
sharpening a lead-pencil in a neat and work- 
manlike manner; but a certain woman reporter 
on a daily paper was observed always to have her 
pencils most beautifully pointed. 


The masculine reporters watched her, but never 
succeeded in learning how she did it, and one day 





| bgt sent a delegation to ask her about it. 


ave come,” said one of the delegates, 
humbly, ‘“‘to ask the secret of your gift as a pencil- 
ner. Your proficiency umiliates us.” 
is no secret,” she said with a smile. 
Thereupon she took a pencil from the hand of 
the speaker, raised the lid of her desk, drew forth 
a carpenter’s chisel, rested the end of the pencil 
on the edge of the desk, and deftly shaped it into 
a true cone with a few “shaves” of the sharp 
instrument. 
“There,” she said, handing it back, “have you 
learned something from a woman?” 
“We have,” they said. 
And possibly the reader has also. 


“ 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


Slipping in among the children, 
Bright and eager at their play, 

Comes the new year, sweet and shining, 
Just as gay and dear as they. 


Not a trouble yet has fallen 
On its merry, laughing face, 
Not a single wrong step taken 
In its hurrying, happy pace. 
All the beauty lies before it, 
Dew and rain and frost and flowers, 
Flying months and weeks and seasons 
Woven out of dancing hours. 


Hail thee, lovely coming 
stranger, 


| snow. What do you think? It was Benny’s 


| diary! He had dropped it in a snow-bank when 
he was turning somersaults. 
Tom opened it, and this is what he saw in 
Benny’s writing: 
“Jan. 1. I am gowin to make a reserlution 
| not to be so careluss bout losin my things.” 
And that was all that Benny had written. 
How Tom did laugh! 
Benny looked sober a minute, and then he 
began to laugh, too. 
| “Well,” he said, “I am goin’ to make a new 


| shoveling a path he saw something red in the | 


shining treasure. ‘‘Where’s mamma? I want 
to show ’em to her right away.” 

“Your mother says you’re to go into the library 
and wait until nurse comes; then you can go up 
to see her.” 

“But I want to go now!” Paul objected. 
Nevertheless, he went obediently into the library. 

Backing up to his father’s easy chair, he was 
just about to make himself comfortable, when 
there came a small shriek from the hall and the 
rustle of garments, and somebody seized him by 
the coat collar. 


“Gracious goodness!’’ nurse panted. “In 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


1, 
A KITCHEN GARDEN. 
Before the lion’s cage I beg 
_If you should ever, love, get able 
To decorate an Easter egg, 
Plan to reserve it for the table. 
From out her hat the pin she drew. 
“See how these fashions cripple us; 
I’ve lost the way I had in view 
To cancel erysipelas. 
“Because of this pin aches assail 
Each corner of my weary brain. 
Give it to ma to pin her veil.” 
She thrust it in the lion’s mane. 
“A rope!” astonished, loud I 


ery. 
“Where can the string be? 





In thy first bewitching day, 
Slipping in among the children 
Just as bright and dear as 
they. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


et 


A GENTLE HINT. 


All over the country on New 
Year’s day 

Good resolutions are given 
away. 

There are more than enough 
for every one, 

You can have a good measure, 
a peck or a ton. 

Take a dozen, my laddie and 
lass, 

But handle them gently, 
they’re brittle as glass. 

If you care for them daily it 
will not be long 

Before they’ll be growing [Z 


quite hardy and strong; ef 
And when they are older 
they’ll take care of you, ' 
For then they’ll be habits, and * 5: | 
good habits, too. = oy . 
ANNA M. PRATT. /} 
RSS 
a’! 
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HARDY ROSES. 


You know, when summer days 
are done 
And winter days are nigh, 
The garden roses, one by one, 
Begin to droop and die. 
Yet roses I have often seen, 
The loveliest of all, 
That blossom when the winds ,! 
are keen 
And snowy showers fall. 
Jack Frost may nip them, but 
instead 
They bright and brighter 
grow, 
And redder bloom and rosier 
red 
For all the storms that blow. 
But shut them in a sultry 
room, 
From out the biting gale, 
Then they will fade and lose 
their bloom, 
And turn from red to pale. 
These bonny roses would you 
seek Py 
Upon a winter’s day? s/f 
Then look on every healthy te 
cheek 
Of little folks at play. 


PERSIS GARDINER. 
Bt 


BENNY’S DIARY. 


Little Ben likes to write, 
and so he was very much 
pleased when mamma gave 
him a diary. It had a red 
cover, and the date of each 
day was prettily printed on 
a separate page. 

“You had better keep your 
diary on the table in your 
room,” said mamma. ‘Then 



















WEDNESDAy 
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‘WEDNES DAY 


With stocking and tree and presents 


D never have fifty-two dilferent weeks, 
If I could the calendar run; 

My weeks would always be just alike, 

Brimming over with good things and fun. 


I’d begin each Sunday a brand New Year, 
O’erflowing with comfort and happy cheer. 
Then Monday would always be Christmas day, 


Tuesday would surely be Fourth of July, 










gay. 


With crackers and rockets whizzing up in the sky. 


JAY 


—_ 


And I’m sure I should 


“T never, no, never, in 


4 ME BG INJUN 
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— 


When my last glorious week was done: 


Spent a year packed so brimful of fun!” 


Every Wednesday my birthday would come rolling round, 
Bringing parties where candles and presents abound. 
On Thursday I’'d go to the circus, you know, 

With Buffalo Bill and the Wild West Show. 
On Friday I'd play all my Hallowe’en pranks, 
And Saturday save as the day to give thanks. 


—— —— 


say on that Thanksgiving day, 


all my whole life 
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Answer quick! 
I grasp a rag, use it to try 
To seare a despot. At one 
prick 
He bounded, shattered bars; 


‘ jum , 
Am right before my startled 
eyes 
There stood the lion! 
sump, 
Kind friend at need in my 
surprise, 


I on 


I felt the beating of my heart, 
I choked with fear; I ealled 
for aid. 
I heard afar the keeper’s cart, 
And hard for his return I 
prayed. 
But can my ears so well 
deceive 
Me with an old familiar 
voice? 
“A cab? Bag? 
will leave 
At once,” made all my soul 
rejoice, 


Either line 


A gay balloon above me hung, 
leaped and caught the 
swaying car; 

Rotating wildly as I clung, 
Silent I left the earth afar. 
A sleek 
club, 
Quickly the earthward pas- 

sage made ; 


conductor, with a 


He landed me at my dear 
Hub, : 
Arboreal odors with me 
stayed. 

O’erjoyed I shouted loud, 
“Hurra!” 

Dish up the dinner in my 
sight. 


My stock has risen above par, 
Snipe will be etiquette to- 
night. 


~ “A band and Eli on the stand 
To celebrate so brisk a leap, 
All sorrows quashed at my 
command, ; 
We'll merry be until we 


SATURDAY sleep.” 





2. 
CONNECTED WORD-SQUARE. 
Upper Left Hand. 
Dumb. A river in Russia. 
High. A girl’s name. 
Lower Left Hand, 
Anherb, A notion. A girl's 
name. Discourse, 
Upper Right Hand, 
A-wine. A scent. A girl’s 
name. A snare, 
Lower Right Hand. 


_ An instrument. A musical 
instrument. To leak. A vege- 


table. 
Central Square. 
To aid. To make a hole, 
Ages. A trial. 
3. 
CHARADE. 


Along my second, one dark 
night, 
We second, full of dread; 
For brigands haunted all the 
wood, 
And total made, ’twas said, 
On unsuspecting travellers 
there. 
Sudden, my first we spied! 
And now, with many a cheery 
word, 
Gladly we onward ride. 
Soon, seated by a glowing 
hearth, 
Our horses in the stable, 
A mighty total make we now 
Upon the well-filled table. 


4. 
ANAGRAM RIDDLES. 


I. 
I’m nothing but water wher- 








you will always know where 
to find it.” 

“Yes, mamma,”’ said Benny. 
write?’ 


“This is New Year’s day,”’ said mamma, ‘‘so 


you might write some good resolutions.”’ 
“What are they?” asked little Ben. 


“Why, you might resolve not to lose your 
mittens and books and toys,” said mamma, | 


smiling. 


“Oh, yes!’’ said Benny. So he wrote some- | 
thing on the first pege of his diary, and put it in 


his pocket. 


wish him a happy New Year. 


his new diary. 


He started to carry it up-stairs, but and he had come home. 
he met Rover in the hall, and he had to stop and 
They had a good 
romp together, and then Benny saw that it was 
snowing, so he ran out to find Tom, who had 
given him a severe snowballing a few days before 
and now there was a good chance to pay him back. 

The snow kept on falling for three days, and 
Benny had so much fun that he quite forgot 
But one day when Tom was 


“What shall I reserlution not to lose anything more, never 


again.” 
And mamma says that he is keeping this reso- 
lution pretty well for such a little fellow. 
E. H. THoMAs. 


at 


PAUL’S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 


Paul’s little visit at grandpa’s was at an end, 
The butler opened the 
door quietly, and looked down at him with a 
twinkling eye. 

“Happy New Year, Jenkins!” and the small 
man skipped into the hall. 

“Happy New Year, sir!’ answered the big 
man. 

Paul tugged away at his rubber boots, but was 
glad of Jenkins’s help. “See the skates grandpa 
gave me!’ he said, proudly displaying the 


another second you would have sat down! You 
gave me a turn, Master Paul.” 

“What’s the matter?” asked Paul, rather 
indignant at this unceremonious treatment of a 

| boy who was old enough to own skates. 
| Nurse laughed softly. “Turn around and look 
| at the chair,” she said. “It’s another present.” 

A large pillow filled the seat of the great chair, 
and on it lay a soft roll of flannel. Paul backed 
away. ‘What is it?’’ he asked, sturdily. 

Nurse carefully drew down a fold of the 
flannel, and there was a tiny pink face, with 
blinking blue eyes, a mouth like a round O, and 
no hair to speak of. 

For an instant Paul stared with wide-open 
eyes; then, with a whoop of delight, he dashed 
into the hall and up the stairs. 

“Mamma, mamma,”’ he shouted, ‘““come down, 
quick! The little New Year’s in the library!” 


MARION DICKINSON. 


ever you find me; 
You may hinder my progress, 
you cannot bind me; 
Vet I’m made on such an astonishing plan 
You can take me and turn me into a man! 
And now I’m a leader, a man among men, 
Unless you change me to water again. 


II. 


I am pert and conceited and saucy, I know; 

But let me alone! Do not make me a foe! 

If you twist me a bit I become something worse, 
And your dread I'll excite, for my captives I curse. 


5. 
TWENTY-FIVE CITIES. 


1. The city of truth. 2. The city of lying. 3. An 
impudent city. 4. The city of happiness. 5. The 
city of interchange. 6. A well-lighted city. 7. / 
fighting city. 8. A greedy city. 9. The city for 
wild beasts. 10. The city of wisdom. 11. A plun- 
dering city. 12. A city of swiftness. 13. The city 
for queer folks. 14. The city for smart children. 
15. A city of home life. 16. A clear-sighted city. 
17. The city for talkers. 18. The city for holding 
on. 19. The city for savages. 20. A city of high 
prices. 21. A city of double dealing. 22. A city not 
to be doubted. 23. An unpretentious city. 24. The 
city for country folks. 25. The city of few people. 
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Wet, whom Lord Roberts has described as “ubi- 
quitous,” was thought to have been cornered by 
three British columns in the southeastern part 
of Orange River Colony; but he broke through 
the British lines and escaped northward. In the 
Transvaal, only about 20 miles from Pretoria, 
General Clements’s force was driven out of 
Nooitdegacht by the Boers, and lost about 600 
officers and men, most of whom were taken 
prisoners. The Boers stormed a hill held by four 
companies of the Northumberland Fusiliers, and 
captured the whole force. At about the same 
time a Boer force attacked Vryheid, in the | 
southern part of the Transvaal, but was defeated 
after an all-day battle; and another force, in | 
Orange River Colony, defeated Brabant’s Horse, 
and took more than 100 prisoners. Later, the 
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Re ae NO MORE DARNING. 
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Our booklet, ‘‘ The Stockinetie Stitch,” 
deseribes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 


RACINE FEET 722, in sizes 


cotton, black or white, 10 cents per 
pair. Agents wanted. 
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. 3 New York: 
Boers invaded Cape Colony at two points. Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St Se of Taco 
a | Boston: 169 Tremont St. As _Post- 
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session of the new British Parliament opened 
December 3d and closed 12 days later. No 
business was transacted beyond the voting of | 
£16,000,000 for war expenses. The discussions | 
were extremely bitter, Mr. Chamberlain being 
the chief object of attack by the critics of the 
government’s policy. Mr. William Court Gully 
was reelected Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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BRUSH 


For every one, 
no matter what the occu- 
pation, by using 


Bailey’s Rubber DAVIDSON Health Nipple}. 
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Price, 
sale by all dealers in Toilet 
Goods. Mailed on receipt | 
of price. Agents Wanted. | 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Louisiana, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York 
and West Virginia would gain one each, and 
Texas two. 


22 Mix Street, Boston. 


200 Fe ste.00. 


The simplest, most perfect incubator made 
inthe world. This is a new one at a remark- 
ay low price. It is an enlargement of the 
famous 


and made as thoroughly 
good asany incubator on the 
market. It will hatch every 
fertile egg put in it, and 
stand up to regular usage 
as well as the most costly. 
Write for free catalogue. 


GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 


apntal Rallway” ft Jewels. For Railway Men. 
“The 400” For 
Our “Guide to Watch Buyers” Sent Free. 
The Dueber-Hampden Watch Works, - Canton, O. 



























A GREAT CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION.— | 
Argument was begun in the Supreme Court of 

the United States ‘December 17th on two cases, 

the decision in which is expected to fix the status 

from the assessment of duties on importations | 

from the islands; but the fundamental question | 

is whether the islands are a part of the United | 

States or whether Congress has power to rule 
them as dependencies, without regard to the limi- Once = 
tations whieh the Constitution imposes upon the 


of Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands with 
government of territory within the United States. A L Ww AYS 






respect to the United States. The cases arise 
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GO° BLACK SILK SATIN OFFER Jagny cea 


For 60 cents per yard we furnish a genuine DUCHESSE HEAVY PURE a 


RECENT DEATHS.—Oswald Ottendorfer, for 
many years editor and publisher of the New- > 
Yorker Staats-Zeitung, died December 15th, 
aged 74. He was born in Austria, and took 

. part in the Austrian and Ger- 
man revolutionary movements 
of 1848 and 1849. He came to 
this country 50 years ago, and 
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OF PLATINUM. — The Ural 


INCREASE 
Mountains are the world’s great source of supply 
for platinum. Ninety-five per cent. of the total | 
product of that metal comes from the Ural 
region. There has been a notable increase in 


the production recently. In 1899 the Urals 
furnished 13,242 pounds. In 1890 their total 
output was only 6,363 pounds. But in conse- | 


quence of the demand for this rare metal, the | 


value has increased, together with the quantity. | 


THE BEET BEATS THE SUGAR-CANE.— 
According to a recent consular report from 
Magdeburg, Germany, the production of beet- 

sugar in the world is now twice 
as great as that of cane-sugar. 
This victory of the beet over the 
cane is ascribed to the influence 
of the science of chemistry in 
developing the industry of beet- 
sugar-making. This influence 
is especially exerted in Ger- 
many, where more than a thou- 
sand chemists are exclusively employed in the 
sugar factories. The manufacture of beet-sugar 
has taken a sudden start in Spain since she lost 
her colonies in the war with the United States. 

TRAINS WITH A MoTOR AT Eacu END.— 
Experiments are being made on the Wannsee 
Railroad between Berlin and Zehlendorf, Ger- 
many, to determine the precise value of electric 
propulsion as a substitute for steam. The train 
used consists of eight ordinary cars and is 
provided with an electric motor-car at each end, 
the advantage of this arrangement being that | 
the reversing of the train at the terminals of | 
the journey becomes unnecessary. Thus far the | 
electric power has proved to be about fifteen 
per cent. cheaper than steam-power. 

How Oup ARE THE Big TREES?—An all 
as great as 5,000 years has sometimes been | 
ascribed to the giant trees of California. Prof. 
Charles E. Bessey, of the University of Nebraska, 
regards this estimate as very much exaggerated. 
He says that he once counted with great care 
the rings of growth of a tree felled in 1853, and | 
which was fully 24 or 25 feet in diameter, so 
that its stump served as the floor of a dancing- | 
pavilion. The rings numbered 1,147, and that | 
number would represent the age of the tree in | 
years. Professor Bessey adds that he gravely 
doubts whether any of the existing trees approach 
the age of 2,000 years. __ 





THE ELEPHANT AS A WORKER.—Mr. E 
N. Buxton, in discussing the question of the | 
preservation of big game in Africa, points out | 
the great difficulty of protecting elephants, on 
fin account of the high market | 
LS —. value of their tusks, and then 
avers that personally he is | 
opposed to the destruction of | 
elephants at all, on the ground | 
that, valuable as they are for 
their ivory, they might be | 
still more valuable as weight- 
carriers. The idea of employing elephants as 
domestic animals of burden is not new, and | 
many have testified to the patient and effective 
manner in which they apply their enormous | 
strength in the service of man. } 





THE BicycLE WHEEL IN ASTRONOMY.— 
At the Yale observatory an interesting use has 
been found for the bicycle wheel. By fitting | 


such a wheel with a series of opaque screens | \ 


placed at regular intervals and then rotating it, | 
with the aid of a small motor, at the rate of 
from 30 to 50 turns in a minute in front of | 
the cameras used to photograph meteors, Doctor | 
Elkin has succeeded in measuring the velocity | } 
of the meteors’ flight. The principle depends | 
upon the interruptions produced by the screens 
in the trails of light made upon the photographic | 
plates by the flying meteors. The velocity of | 
the wheel is known at every instant by means 
of a chronographic record, and the length of the 
interruptions indicates the speed of the meteors. 
THE ORIGIN OF WriITING.— Arthur J. 
Evans, the discoverer of the remains of a great 
prehistoric palace at Knossos in Crete, which | 
is believed to be the original of the fabled | 
“Labyrinth,” says that the revelations made | 


there carry back the existence of written docu- | 


ments on Greek soil some eight centuries beyond | 
the earliest known monuments of Greek writing, | 

and five centuries beyond the earliest dated | 
Pheenician record as seen on the Moabite stone. 

These discoveries, therefore, “place the whole 

question of the origin of writing,on a* new 

basis.” Mr. Evans thinks that the Cretan 

hieroglyphs exactly correspond with what, in | 
virtue of their names, we must suppose to have | 
been the pictorial originals of the Phoenician 

letters on which the alphabet is based. Among 
these are Aleph, the ox’s head; Beth, the 
house; Daleth, the door, and so forth. This | 
contravenes the old theory of De Rougé that the 
Pheenician letters were derived from early Egyp- 
tian forms signifying quite different objects. 
















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
STAM 100 dif. U. 


“It’s the thing” to visit Congress Spring daily 
le 165 var. z., includ 


| when in Saratoga. It’s popular because it’s healthful. 
ere foreign, ; 7 China, 10c, ; 10 Cuba. 
| Congress Water is not only a delicious beverage, but 78 y2:.5 1 oS 10c. ; 1000 ied ec. Rare stamps a 


brings desired results. Send for booklet. Adv. specialty. Approval sheets. 50% com. and better. Price- 
“2 t list f ree. New Engiand Stamp Co., 292 Wash. St., Boston 


Pride in Coffee 


“If her coffee is good, the 
housewife is known as 
a “lovely cook.” Nothing 
., else cuts so much figure. = ¢/ | 
., With “Faust: Blend,” a + / | 
i good pot and Blanke’s ; 
recipe, you. can’t get poor 
coffee, “2 Vf 

‘Write for recipe and 
booklet, FREE.” ”, . 

If your grocer doesn’t 
handle it, send $1.30 for 
three-pound ‘can. of Faust 
Blend, whole, rOpnd or 
pulverized. .* B 


Bianke’ s Coffee, 
~{, St. Louis. )» | 


mounted in U. 8. Album, $1; | 
ing Servia, ete., 10e.; "1000 











PENMANSHIP 


SELF-TAUGHT. The Palmer method of 
Muscular Movement writing teaches any one 
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{ rapid, common-sense, business writing at home. 
Neo faliures. an unbroken record of phenomenal 

y to learn. ids to : better posi- 
tion. 88 Lessons, post- pa 25 cents. 

§ se complete lessons and in i aition news- 
paper illustration, offhand flourishing, orna- 

mental writing, automatic lettering and illus- 
trations from famous penmen, with a year’s 
pubscrt tion to that beautiful 32-page monthly, 
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e estern Penman, for one 
woosipt of | $1.00. Money refunded i 
elighted and wonderfully Gonedined Cir- 
ddress, 


not ¢ 
culars and sample copy of Penman free 
WESTERN F ENMAN P OBLISHING CO: 


B, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 
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Pears’ 


No soap in all the world 
is so cheap. 

No soap in all the world 
is so good— none so last- 
ing. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all sorts 
of stores sell it, especially druggists. 
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ELECTRICITY 


offers the greatest Srettanities for ad- 
vancement to-day. We can teach any one 
at home by mail 


Become an Electrical Engineer 


or to learn Electric Railways, 
Electric Lighting, Telephony: : 
also Mechanical Engineering, 
Steam Engineering, Pg hani- 
eal Drawing. Thos. Edison 
endorses our Inetitate. Fit 
oe rd to start in a new pro- 
ession at a better salary. 

Write for our free illustrated 
book, entitled, “Can 1 Become 
an Electrical "Engineer } "heal 

THE ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE 

INSTRUCTION, Dept. 11 
240-242 W. 23d Street, New York. 
































Opportunity. 


Do you wish to learn stenography and 
own your own typewriter? 
You can do this by using a little spare 
time each day for a few months. 
We Offer 


“The Chicago” 


typewriter  to- 
gether with a 
complete omeee 
of the Gregg S 
tem of Shorthand 
taugl 

ma 


“The Chicago” 








COOPER.WELLS = Cos 


Aren Clad’ 
HOSI ERY 


is a visible writer, 
simple, durable, 
speedy, and has 
many valuable 
features lacking 
in other ‘ype 
writers. Gr 

Gold Medal awarded to Shorthand holds 
“* The Chicago"’ at Paris Ex- the record for 
position in open competition speed with legibil- 














with all typewriters ity. Itis the easiest 
syete m to learn, 

rite and read. 
Don’t pay $100.00 for a type writer and $75.00 for 


a course of shorthand when you can obtain both 
from us for $40. Write to-day for full information. ? 


CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO 


Dept. C, 94-96 Wendell St., Chicago, U.S.A. 











T seems to take me 

longer now to knit 

a pair of stockings 

than it did 25 years ago. 

Cooper, Wells & Co. say 

their new-fangled ma- 
chinery makes 


‘Iron Clads’ 


better and cheaper than 
I can. Guess I’ll try 
a pair and see.”’ 


Grandmother 
bought No. 569, 
but remember we 

make the Improved Iron Clad 

No. 19, with Triple Knee, 

the best Cotton Stocking 

in the world for boys. 

If your dealer doesn’t keep 

them, sen cents for 

sample pair, prepaid, and 

state size wanted. 

COOPER, WELLS & COMPANY, 

St. Joseph, Mich. 


Read It Forward, 
Read It Backward, 
Then Try It. 


A luxurious, refreshing toilet and bath 
soap made from purest imported olive oil 
combined with lanolin and cocoa butter. 

Price, 10 Cents. 
At all dealers—or Uncle Sam’s 
mail brings a cake for ro cents. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO. (Makers), Chicago. 























$275 15 8s * $6.0 00 DRESS PATTERN 


For $2.75 we ae a full dress pattern of six yards of genuine 42-inch Pierola wee 
Mercerized Cre’ choice of colo ectngs, goods that retail everywhere a‘ 

SEND NO MONE Mention No. 208K, and send to us, and I... 

. will send you a big, full dress pattern of 

a yards of this fine, 42-inch, new style PIEROLA ERCERIZED 

gRe N by express, C. 0. D., subject to examination. ou can examine 

e ae s at your express ose. a ond if found perfectly satiotactery. e nae | 
as repre sonaee. such a dress pa’ ye could not buy from your 

home at less than $6.00, a dake of ro that is seldom found in country “stores ry sa 









my pronounced by everyone the greatest value ever shown in your section 
+3 fy. _ hw A 3 Baye agent OUR a OFFER PRICE ne $2. 7 
ress charges will average from 2% to 580 cents. 


THIS HANDSOME NEW MERCERIZED PIEROLA CREPON 


is one of the handsomest heavy weight fabrics shown this season, a fancy raised c: 
effect. Comes in heliotrope and black, gold_and black, tarquoise and black. 
black and white, green and black, blue and red, navy and turquoise, green 
and red, cardinal and black, brown and gold, olive and cerise, also black. 
sure to state color wanted and give first ri second choice, so if we are out of one 
For more — ae yards, RT cents per a. Xe have bought these 
hid of the mills under =" OSITIV E GU ARANTEE for quality. 
2.1 PRICE ae i y- - of “this 42-inch goods (a full dress pattern), is a price based on 
the actual cost to produce, is less than dealers can an bay, in a Baneres piece 
was pores marere ¢ 0} mores ay 2 any house. make this eee unheard pot Se. 75 for 
it and get people vee inte: big values. 
DRY GOODs c: gaTALoa Ee. Order To-day” ’ y. When att 4. K., 5 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO. 
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Perfectly 
Safe ! 


Ghe only way to 
discharge it is 
to pull the trigger. 














All Revolvers and Guns made 
by us are inspected and _ tested 
at every stage of their manufacture, 
until at completion they are as true 
as any scientific instrument; our 

name and address is then 
stamped on the barrels 
guarantee 
of perfec- 
tion. 


as a 


32 or 38 
Caliber; 5- 
shot Cham- 
ber; 3%-inch 
barrel, nickel- 
plated. 


$5.50 


Small extra charge 
for 4-inch, §-inch and 6-inch 
barrel or blued finish. 


If your dealer hasn't it we 
will send same toany address in 
U.S., prepaid, cash with order. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS 
@ CYCLE WORKS, 
Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. 
New York Office, 99 Chambers Street. 


Manufacturers of the 
lohnson Bicycles 


Established 1871. 


well-known Iver 
and Guns. 


Catalogue Free. 








Iver Johnson 


Safety 
Hammerless 
Automatic 


Revolver. 








#61835 
R. Wallace’’ 


Silver-Plated Ware ex- 
cels in beauty of design 
and perfec “— of finish. You 
can ge hese claims by 
comparing with any other make, 
but our claim of superior wearing 
qualities yw can prove only by buying 
some R. Wallace Silverware and us- 
ing it. The extra depth and the purity 
of silver and the quality of metal 
under the silver combine to produce 
wearing qualities that have never been 
equaled. See that 1835 R. Wallace” is on 
every piece. //lustrate: i booklet sent Free. 


R. WALLACE SONS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Ct. 





, ~ 
“it’s Only Whooping Cough.” 


But2,097 children died of it in London in one year. 


This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 

ured by vaporized Cresolene. Cres olene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 
tagious ‘disea ases. Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all 
druggists. 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 

, - 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Menez for Renewals should be_ sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER, OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find } ma} name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew ee becriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PREVENTION OF SKIN DISEASES. 


va MONG the most common diseases of 

Ske the skin are acne and eczema, one 
of which is known to be, and the 
other probably is, the result of the 
presence of a microbe on or in 
the skin. This microbe is a vege- 
table growth, although a very minute 
one, and like other noxious weeds, 
when once it has been planted and has begun to 
grow it is often extremely difficult to dislodge it. 

Every farmer knows that it is easier to keepa 
field clean by constant care than to clear it after 
it has once been overgrown with weeds. 
same with the skin. 
in health, and to arrest a commencing disease, 
than to cure a disease once it has become firmly 
established. 

If it were generally understood that the presence 
of a few pimples constitutes a true skin disease, 
which, if neglected, will probably grow worse, 
fewer persons would suffer from the disfigurement 
of acne. 

The skin is much like the system in general: if 
it is in good condition it will repel the assaults of 
disease, but if neglected it becomes less resistant, 
and soon offers a favorable soil for the growth of 
noxious germs. 

The skin is one of the so-called excretory organs, 
and if the other organs of similar function—the 
kidneys and the bowels—do not perform their 
work properly, an undue proportion of the waste 
products of the body must be got rid of through 
the pores of the skin. This throws work upon the 
integument which it is not accustomed to perform, 
and it soon becomes diseased in consequence. 





The first thing necessary to keep the skin well is 
to maintain the health of the body by exercise, | 


cleanliness, fresh air day and night, good food 
properly cooked, a sufficient amount of sleep and 
suitable clothing. In addition to these general 
measures the skin itself should receive special 
attention in the way of a daily bath, followed by 
vigorous rubbing with a coarse towel or flesh- 
brush. 

Some persons have naturally clear skins, while 
others appear to have a special predisposition to 
blackheads and pimples. The fortunate ones 
must see to it that they do not mar what nature 
has given them by an unhygienic mode of life; but 
the others need not despair, for their tendency to 
eruptions may often be overcome by scrupulous 
care both of the body and of the skin itself, after 
the manner above indicated, and in such other 
ways as the physician may direct. 
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CATS IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE. 


HE cat of the White House—to whom prece- 
dence must naturally be accorded in any 
consideration of governmental felines—is a 
handsome bipartizan pussy, bearing the name of 
Thomas Jefferson McKinley. He is sleek, grace- 
ful and frisky, a recent observer reports; still 
young, with the kittenishness of his nature 
scarcely toned down. 
His personal appearance is far from maintaining 


It is the | 
It is easier to keep the skin | 


| for an allowance for so many cats, and the regula- 
| tions provide that meat shall be purchased for 
| them at a price not greater than five cents a pound ; 
| to these rations a stated amount of canned milk is 
| added for variety. 

It has been proved by experiment that no matter 
| how good the cats are as hunters, nor how abun- 
| dant the mice, no cat thrives properly on a diet of 
| unmitigated mouse; nor does it neglect its duties 
| when other food is provided. Bids for the cat’s 

meat are regularly posted, calling for “fresh beef 
suitable for feeding cats, bone to be excluded—to 
be delivered at the contractor’s place of business 
| on such days as may be designated, and in such 
| quantities as may be required.” 
More than three hundred cats are in the employ 
| of the Post-Office Department, distributed among 
| about fifty of the largest offices. The New York 
| City office expends sixty dollars annually in cat’s 
meat. 

Most of the other large governmental buildings 

are supplied with cats. At the immense cold- 
| storage depot recently established at Manila, cats 
| will be necessary, and it is proposed to send there 
| some of the famous cold-storage breed from Pitts- 

burg. This breed originated in the great ware- 
|houses of a cold-storage company, and has 
| developed special qualifications for enduring 

extreme cold. The cold-storage cats are short- 
| tailed, chubby, with long and heavy fur¢ and their 
| eyebrows and whiskers are extraordinarily long 
|} and strong. It is said they do not thrive when 
| transferred to an ordinary atmosphere. 


| 
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SHE WAITED. 


Even a Scotchman cannot always be humorous, 
if he would. Like other people, however, he is 
| sometimes funny without meaning to be. The 
| Scottish American thinks that the message sent 
by a young man in Peeblesshire to his waiting bride 
may have kept her from worrying over his non- 
appearance, but that she must, after all, have 
received it with mixed feelings. 


The bride elect lived in a village some distance 
from the home of William the bridegroom. The 
wedding was to be at her home. On the eventful 
day the young man started for the station, but on 
the way met the village grocer, who talked so 
enterta ningly that William missed his train. 

Naturally he was in what is known as a “state 
of mind.” Something must be done, and done at 
once. So he sent the following telegram: 

“Don’t marry till I come. illiam.” 

If the bride elect knew her William, she probabl 
knew how he felt when he sent the message, an 
forgave the mental confusion which resulted in 
what she must have looked upon as a needless 
request. 
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DANGEROUS BABOONS. 


A hunter, while exploring in Borneo, shot a large 
baboon at a spring some distance from camp. So 
Says an exchange, which proceeds to relate the 
dangerous result of the shot. 


The animal fell with a sharp ery and _ immedi- 
ately another baboon came in sight and gave a 
loud yell. While the hunter was preparing to 
shoot the newcomer, a small army of baboons 
appeared, and the hunter realized that he was in 
danger of being torn to pieces. 

One full-grown baboon is easily a match for a 
man, and a hundred are to be dreaded more than 
as many wolves. The hunter promptly took to his 
heels, with the baboons after him. 

Occasionally he paused and shot the nearest 
one, but he would have been overpowered had not 








his comrades sallied out from the camp, and with 
a general volley compelled the pursuers to retreat. 


tt 


RATHER TOO SHARP. 


The Kansas City Star tells an amusing story of 
a “well-known man of letters” who was staying at 
a primitive hotel in Normandy. With him was a 
young friend. 


One morning the elder visitor addressed the host 
as follows: 

“You would oblige me by makin 
as low as possible 
not a rich man.” 

The landlord, delighted with the presence in his 
house of the man of renown, promised to have due 
consideration for the purse of his younger guest. 
But a few days afterward the famous author came 
to him again, saying: 

“By the way, don’t let my bill be big er than 
that of my young friend. It would hum i? 

Boys like that are so extremely touchy.” 


your charges 
‘or my young colleague. He is 


te 


UNEQUAL DIVISION. 


A story of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, which the 
New England Home Magazine prints, may be old 
to some, but it is good enough to be told again on 
the chance of its being new to others. 


On one occasion, when in Congress, General 
Butler rose in his ‘place and intimated that the 
member who occupied the floor was transgressing 
the limits of debate. 

“Why, general,” said the member, reproachfully, 
“you divided your time with me.” 

“1 know I did,” rejoined General Butler, grimly, 
“put I didn’t divide eternity with you.” 





the standard of Jeffersonian simplicity set by the 
first of the two Presidents whose namesake he has 

the honor to be. In fact, he is an obvious dandy. 
He wears a fine white waistcoat of fluffy fur, his | 
four soft paws are shod with white slippers, and 

there is a white tip to his waving tail, but the rest 

of his attire is an elegant black coat of unimpeach- | 
able glossiness. 

He submits occasionally, with bored compla- 
cency, to petting from the hand of the chief 
executive or the first lady in the land; but the 
person for whom he entertains real respect, and 
whom he evidently considers the ruler of the state 
and the dispenser of patronage, is the chief cook 
of the establishment. 

The government maintains and provides for 
numerous cats. The army has its regular corps 


of them, kept at the commissary depots of the 
great cities. and each draws regular pay equal to 
eighteen dollars and twenty-five cents a year. 

It is customary for the officer in charge of each 
depot to submit to the War Department a request | 








wt | 
“SHE’S DEAD NOW.” 


It is not uncommon for the first wife to hear of 
“my mother’s cooking,” nor for the second wife to 
learn that her predecessor had all the excellent 
traits of Solomon’s virtuous woman. } 


The lecturer inquired dramatically, “Can any 
one in this room tell me of a perfect man?” } 
There was a dead silence. 

“Has any one,” he continued, “heard of a perfect 
woman?” 

Then a patient-looking little woman in a black 
dress rose up at the back of the room and 
answered: 

“There was one. 
she’s dead now. 
wife.” 


I’ve often heard of her, but 
She was my husband’s first 


at 


An old soldier, who had become a perfect 
machine by years of discipline, was, one Christmas 
day, carrying a plum pudding out of the ecook- 
house. “Attention!” called some one in joke. 
Down went his arms, and down went the pudding. | 





ate him. | 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold | 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Broncmal Troches’’ give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. LAdr. 


FREE POULTRY BOOK 
is what you need; full of point- 
ers. Send for it. 

E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, | 
Box 1, Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Jt ranks among the best of nerve tonics 
for nervous females.”—¥, 3B. Alexander, 
M. D., Charlotte, N.C. 























Ladies’ Lovely $4.00. 


Stock Collar § tz: 


The swell collar of the season. 
Made by New York’s leadin: 

neckwear manufacturer, 0 

the finest quality all-silk chif- 
fon, trimmed with juby trim- 
ming,same material. 5 : 
white,cream.blue,pink,black, 
lilac, heliotrope and cardinal. 


Send for our Catalogue. 


NEW YORK MAIL ORDER STORE, 
396-398 Broadway, N. Y. 


Half Price 
50 cts. | 


The ONE DOLLAR BOOK 
‘Mother Goose’s Jubilee’’ 























Goose's 
Jubilee’’ 


By 
L. E. ORTH 





N order to introduce this book, which with our 
more than 60 years’ experience as music pub- 
lishers, we believe contains the most sing- 
able, child-pleasing and best songs yet written for 
children, we offer the book at cents a copy 
until January 30, 1901. After that date no order 
will be accepted for less than $1.00 per copy. 





MAILED FREE. 


Descriptive Circular H, ony pe description 
and contents of books of songs for children. 


MUSICAL 
Record and Review 


Published Every Month 


Fifty Cents a Year 


The music in the twelve num- 
bers cost in sheet music edition 
more than $5.00. 

Each number contains a song, _f- solo, 
portraits and biographical sketches of musicians, 
articles by well-known writers and eminent edu- 
cators, important musical news of the world, etc. 








Oliver Ditson Company, Publishers 
Room 105 Ditson Bldg. Boston, Mass. 

















Cut a Figure 
in the World 


You need 
not goaway 
from home 
or spend 
much mon- 
ey to get 
the prac- 
tical kind 
of educa- 
tion that 
leads to 
quick em- 
ployment 
at a large 
salary. We 
offer the 
advantages 
of the best technical schools to 
young men and women who are 
determined to carve out their 
fortunes by the sure method. 
The International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton, Pa., are 








Teaching mechanics the theory of their work. 
Helping misplaced people to change their work. 


Enabling young people to support themselves 
while learning professions. 


Courses, entirely by mail, in Mechanical, Electrical, 
Steam, Civil and Mining Engineering; Architecture; 
Plumbing ; Heating; Refriceration; Pattern Drafting ; 
Drawing and Designing ; Chemistry; Telegraphy ; Tele= 
pee 3 Stenography ; Bookkeeping ; English Branches 3 

ethods of Teaching. When writing state subject 
in which interested. 


| 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000. | 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa. | 
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Sandow’s 


Latest Patent 
Spring-Grip 


Dumb-Bells. 

















The Sandow Spring-Grip 

Dumb-Bells are made in 
two halves connected by 
adjustable springs, thus 

forcing one when taking exercise to have every 

muscle at its proper ten- 

con. Mang recctce ere (end 

also brou nto action 

that would otherwise lie 

dormant Sandow claims s 5 t | 

that this method of exer- ~~ _ - 

cise is superior to all 

others. Prices $1.25 to ®3.00. Complete in 

box with chart of exercises. 

Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue Free 
upon Application. 
A. G. SPALDING 6 BROS. (incorp.) 
New York. Chicago. Denver. 

















Quick at Figures? 
If not, you may easily be- 


come so, and have lots of 
fun besides, by playing the 


Game of 


Arithmetic-Play 


A fascinating game by which addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division become mere pier. 
Teachers and parents will benefit young people 
lacking in their arithmetic by playing this game 
with them. Endorsed by leading Educators and 
Superintendents. Sample pack, 25c. prepaid. 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL GAmMEs :—‘“‘ Artists,’’ 
the world’s most famous paintings, 35c.; 
“‘The Mayflower,”’ illustrating Pilgrim life 
and scenes, 25c.; ‘*In Dixie-Land,.’’ scenes 
in the Sunny South, 85c.; **Fireside 
Authors,’’ 52 different portraits, 25c.; 
** Young Folks’ Favorite Authors,”’’ 25c 
Sold by dealers, or postpaid on receipt of price. 


‘*Education by Play,’’ a booklet with colored 
illustrations, descriptions and price list of games, 
sent free on request, address Department B, 





THE CINCINNATI GAME CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


like the sun, Quaker 
Oats daily radiates 
health and happiness all 
around the world. Eaten in 


all lands by rich and poor. No 
other article of daily diet in- 
cludes all of the necessary 
food elements in such 
proper proportions, 
Cook it Right. 
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Expert Shorthand Instruction by Mail. 


We have the largest reporting staff in Greater New 
York. All instruction istadiviees. We do not use the 
old-time cy slips We call your 
attention to the fact that each lesson will be accom- 
panied by a personal letter of explanation. We think 
we can give you better satisfaction than any school or 
college, a8 our teaching is based on_practical, every- 
day experience. Terms reasonable. Write for booklet, 
or if in the vieinity call oad 8 we we be scene ae cI hos 
you our system. MA} NG 
cO., 150 NASSAU sT., ew N\OnK. NS I oy 


for the lessons. 
























“Do soe STAMMER™ 


2 ss cure is em- 


ntl success- 
ful, a Pror W. H. 
BREWER, YaleU ni- 
versity. 





“T have personal 
knowledge of cures 
performed by you, 
and [ heartily rec- 
- any 

fflicted with an 
impediment in his 
speech to place him- 
self un y 


KRAUSKOPF,D.D. 
Keneseth Israel 
- Temple, Phila. 
EDWIN S. JOHNSTON, 


who 3 himself after Send for neu 67- 
stammering forty years. P4ge book to the 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 
1033 Spring Garden Street, Philada. 
istablished 17 Years. 
Edwin 8, Johnston, Founder and President, 


MEDINA’S HAIR 
GOODS. 


Write us, giving 
description of what 
you want, and sam- 
ple of shade desired, 
and we will send you 
by mail the 


LATEST 
STYLES, 


at our store prices, 
that you may select \y 
before paying. 
Goods are sent *o 
responsible partie 

and strictly confidential 
return to us. Circular Free 
JOHN MEDINA, 51 Temple Piace, BOSTON, MASS. 


Have you tried Medina’s Rico Balm, the great 
Hair Grower? Most ali Druggists sel: 
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If not satisfactory 

























Want 
Heavy 
Rubber 

Boots for 
tough wear? 


THEN BUY THE 
“ ROYAL OAK.” 


HOOD RUBBER CO. 
Boston, Mass. 









THE ARMY OF HEALTH. 


The Army in the Philippines Insignifi- 
cant Compared with This One. 


If all the people in the United States, Canada 
and Great Britain who make daily use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets could be assembled together, 
it would make an army that would outnumber our 
army of one hundred thousand by at least five 
to one. 

Men and women who are broken down in health 
are only a part of the thousands who use this 
popular preparation; the greater number are peo- 
ple who are in fair health, but who know that the 
way to keep well is to keep the digestion perfect, 
and use Stuart’s Tablets as regularly as meal-time 
comes to insure good digestion and proper assim- 
ilation of food. 

Prevention is always better than cure, and dis- 
ease can find no foothold if the digestion is kept 
in good working order by the daily use of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

Mr. Thomas Seale, Mayfield, Calif., says: “Have 
used and recommended Stuart’s Tablets because 
there is nothing like them to keep the stomach 
right.” 

Miss Lelia Dively, 4627 Plummer St., Pittsburg, 
Pa., writes: “I wish every one to know how 
grateful I am for Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. I 
suffered for a long time and did not know what 
ailed me. I lost flesh right along, until one day I 
noticed an advertisement of these tablets and 
immediately bought a 50 cent box at the drug- 
store. I am only on the second box and am 
gaining in flesh and color. I have at last found 
something that has reached my ailment.” 

From Mrs. Del. Eldred, Sun Prairie Wis.: “I 
was taken dizzy very suddenly during the hot 
weather of the past summer. After ten days of 
constant dizziness I went to our local physician, 
who said my liver was torpid and I had overheated 
my blood. He doctored me for two weeks without 
much improvement. I finally thought of Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets (which I had used long before 
for various bad feelings), and the first three tablets 
helped me. 

“They are easily the best all-around family 
medicine I ever used.” 

The army of people who take Stuart’s Tablets 
are mostly people in fairly good health, and who 
keep well by taking them regularly after meals. 
They contain no opiates, cocaine or any cathartic 
or injurious drugs; simply the natural peptones 
and digestives which every weak stomach lacks. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold by druggists 
everywhere in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. 
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possible to make. 
** The Perfected American Wa 


free upon request. 
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WALTHAM WATCHES 


The factory of the Waltham 
Watch Company is the largest and 
most complete establishment of the 
kind in this or any other country. 

Waltham Watches are the most 
accurate pocket time-pieces it is 


of interesting information about watches, will be sent 


American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. 


INHERITED SS ~ 
GOOSE quit" 


BEQUEATHS 
TO ITS 
SUCCESSOR 


THE IMPROVED 
Remington 


Typewriter 


A MARVEL OF 
MECHANICAL 
ACHIEVEMENT. 


tch’’, an illustrated book 














REVERSIBLE 


cuffs. They are made of fine clot! 


fashionable linen goods. 


No Laundry Work! 


When soiled they are thrown away. 

The turn-down collars are reversible and give 
double service. Sold by dealers: 10 Collar 
or 5 Pairs of Cuffs, 25 cents. 

It sent by mail, 30 cts it-paid. 
Sample collar or pair of cuffs 
sent for 6c. in stamps. Give 
size and style desired. 


Reversible Collar Co., 
Mass 


ars and Cuffs 


HESE stylish, convenient and economical goods 
must not be confounded with Hoy aah collars and 
finished both 

sides alike in pure starch, and exactly resemble 





































| A Dangerous 10 Minutes. 





cure all such 
act of breathing. 


The first after leaving Church or Concert; 
thousands contract Coughs, Colds, Catarrh 
and Consumption in this short time. 


FYOMEI 


YOUR ONLY SAFEGUARD. 


A few inhalations of this germicide destroy every 
disease germ that is breathed into the respiratory organs. 


fith the little Hyomei Inhaler you can p 
diseases without any other effort than the simple 


FREE Five Pays’ Treatment and Medical Advice VREE. 
HYOMEI OUTFITS, $1.00. 


TRIAL OUTFITS, 25 cents. 
Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Ithaca, New York. 


THE R. T. BOOTH CO., Second St., 


revent or 


Your money refunded in case it fails. 











Ill. 
This Chair is Covered with 


PANTASOTE 


A Wonderful 
Material ! 


Waterproof, Greaseproof, 
Stainproof and Germ- 
proof. Looks exactly 
like Leather, costs half as 
much and wears as well. 






Awarded Highest Medal at Philadelphia Exposition. 

Tested for six years by leading railway and steam- 
ship companies, furniture makers, carriage and yacht 
builders, with most gratifying results. 

Pantasote does not rot, crack or peel, is not affected 
by heat, cold or dampness, and is not inflammable. 
Made in standard colors in plain leather grains or em- 
bossed designs. Pantasote is ¢ wv odorless, which 
distinguishes it from all « eather substitutes. 

r 25 cents in 
for 2-cent stamp 





Caution! 
Genuine goods have 


PANTASOTE CO., 29 Broadway 


*hereare worthless: and dangerousimitations. 
“ Pantasote ”’ stamped on edge. 


Dept. B), N. Y. City. 




























add shabby room with 
f its old furniture and 
marred woodwork can be 
converted into a dainty 
blue, pink or white room 
by imparting an artistic 
finish of genuine enamel. 
It’s handsome, but not 
costly, durable and easy to 
keep clean. 

YOU CAN DO IT YOURSELF. 


write us. 





If not at your dealers, 
Dept. B, ACME WHITE LEA? & COLOR WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Booklet with'sampies of colors, 





Free. 




















r= $4.50 WOOL RAINCOAT 
x3 

ad A REGULAR $10.00 WATERPROOF 
= RAINCOAT OR MACKINTOSH FOR 84.50. 
e SEND NO MONEY if you live Eastof the 


Rocky Mountains, mention this pa 
per and send to us, state your height 
and weight, state number of inche 3 

around body at breast, taken over 
vost,undes coat, closeup under arms, 
end we will send you this coat by ex 
press, C.0.D., subject toexamination 
-xamine and tryit on at yournearest 
ress office, and if found exactly 
resented, the most wonderful 
you ever saw or heard of, and 
toany waterproof coat you can 
t $1 15, pay the expressagent 
ot * SPECI AL. and express 
to A PRICE charges. 
THIS KINTOSH is the latest 1901 style, 
easy Atting. made from one of the very 
finest, heavy weight, genuine George- 
town imported Wool Covert Waterproof 
Mackintosh Cloth. Comes in either dark 
brown, tan or black (he sure to state color 
wanted); very latest sytocinglegroamen 
s mete ated, making TWO 

. The best dressers wear t his 
garment, both asa warm 1 ercoat and asa 1aincoat. It 
is lined witha heavy, imported waterproof woven lining, 
made with sewed, strapped and cemented seams, fancy ve! 
vet collar, sanitary armholes. We guarantee it such a 
garment as you will find only inthe most fashionablecity 
stores, and there at $10 to $15. For free Cloth Semple a8 of 
Our Men’s Mackintoshes write for Sample Book No. 33K. 


Address SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“My! but this 


is a 


brilliant 
reception? 


SAP OLIO 
MAKES THE PROSPECT BRIGHT 


or the New Year and the New Century. 





rege +” , 
ALA EY) 
AT SEY bts, 9 


DEFEND YOUR HOME WITH A 


ORE HAND 


‘¢Perfection’’ Revolver. 


WU ene 





It’s unsafe to presume that because you have never been molested you never will 
be. Robbers never give notice when they are coming, and you are as liable as any one 
to be surprised and have your home plundered, and the rogue that does such things goes 
prepared to shoot if necessary. If there’s to be shooting you shoot first —in 
self-defense — and the laws of the land will justify you in it, for to defend yourself 
and your home is your right and duty. Buy a Forehand Revolver and be prepared. 


Price $4.50. 


This Revolver is specially adapted to home use, for it cannot be discharged by 
accident and is therefore safe where children are. No other revolver made like it. 
The positive cylinder stop and the automatic hammer block make ac- 
cidental discharge impossible. Made all of steel. Weight, with 2-in. barrel, 10 ounces; 
3-in. barrel, 12 ounces. Automatic Ejector throws out the empty shells. 


if your dealer cannot supply you we'll sell you direct at same 
price ($4.50), cash with order; but ask him first, it's handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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is stamped only upon“™™ meats perfect J % 
‘ v 
in quality. All hams and bacon bear- J % 
° . y 
ing the name of Swift are so branded. § $ 
< w 
w 
Swift’s Premium Hams—Finest quality produced. u 
Exceptional in flavor and always delicious. v 
\ 
\ 

Swift’s Premium Bacon— Has just the right degree 
of appetizing quality so essential in bacon. 
\ 
Swift’s Silver Leaf Lard—America’s standard. Its 
invariable purity can always be depended upon. 
Swift and Company 
Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul \ 
A 
y 
\ 
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COLUMBIA\ 
“HARTFO 

| BICYCLES 


*. o’. 








. . 


OU will want to ride a wheel when 
you see the advance that cycle- 
making has made, as shown 

in our beautiful 1901 Catalogue. 

It is most artistic in print and illus- 
tration, and shows that COLUMBIAS, 
HARTFORDS and VEDETTES are still 
“ahead of the times.” 


Sent for a 2-Cent Stamp. 


2. *. 
- 
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Columbia Desk 
%/ Calendar for 1901. 


Sixteenth Edition. 
most convenient memo- 
randum pad with separate 
page foreachday. En- 
closed by handsome steel 
frame. May be hung 
up or placed at any 
angle on desk. - 
COLUMBIA SALES DEPT., 

Hartford, Conn. 
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